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HE news from Moscow, if not momentous, is experts accompanying Mr. Chou En-lai. Among subjects 


at any rate of the highest importance. The 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party is not 
summoned for the first time for thirteen _ years 

for nothing. But it is not possible so far to divine what 
it is summoned for. Its declared purposes, to fuse the 
notorious Politburo and the Orgburo, the organising com- 
mitiee of the party, into a new Praesidium, (not to be 
confounded with the existing Praesidium, which is a State, 
not a party, body), to draft new statutes for the party and to 
frame and approve a new Five Year Plan—all this, no doubt, 
is sufficient reason for the convocation of the Congress. But 
that is far from saying that it is the only reason. Some distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the grounds for deciding to hold 
the Congress and the purposes the Congress is meant to serve. 
Chief among the former may be the fact that Stalin is seventy- 
three and understood to be in indifferent health. It is not likely 
that the coming Congress will actually nominate his 
successor, but he may well be anxious to ensure that all the 
machinery of government—Russia, of course, is governed by 
the Communist Party executive, not by any State organ—is in 
smooth and efficient working order. The new Five Year Plan 
which is to increase production in Russia by 72 per cent. 
suggests a formidable undertaking, particularly since that 
increase is a percentage on what is claimed to be already a 
vastly increased output. Neither is it clear whether the 
summoning of the Congress means a move towards war, which 
is improbable, or a move away from war and towards concen- 
tration on peaceful production. Little is likely to be known 
about this till the Congress has met—and perhaps not much then. 
Of more immediate interest is the question whether the visit of 
the Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, to Moscow will 
result in closer ties or in more strained relations between the two 
greatest Communist Powers. It might as easily be one as the 
other. No one knows what the purpose of the visit is or what 
are the particular subjects likely to be discussed. Nor can any 
immediate light on that question be expected. The communiqué 
which will mark the end of the conference could no doubt be 
drafted today with substantial accuracy in London or Paris 
or anywhere else. That the agenda includes items of import- 
ance is evidenced by the impressive retinue of Ministers and 


listed, it is suggested, are the return to China of the South 
Manchurian Railway and Port Arthur; the transference to 
China of the port of Dairen; the arming of the Chinese forces 
by Russia and the financing of that operation; the question of 
further credits for the industrialisation of China; the attitude 
of both countries towards a resurgent Japan; policy regarding 
the future of the war in Korea. There is material there for a con- 
ference lasting not weeks but months» for the Chinese are 
Oriental, and the Russians semi-Oriental, bargainers. And in 
addition to these specific questions the discussion may 
broaden out to cover the whole world-policy of the two Com- 
munist Powers. They do not necessarily stand on the same 
footing here. If aggression was contemplated, of which there 
is fortunately no evidence, Russia is sufficiently developed 
industrially to make such a move practicable. China certainly 
is not, and she can hardly desire any further military commit: 
ments than she has already entered into in Korea. In such 
a situation speculation has little to commend it, and there is 
likely to be little basis for more than speculation when the 
conference is over. Subsequent events must supply the key;. 


Disaster in the West 


The disaster which struck the village of Lynmouth last 
week was not of a sort which could be foreseen or pros 
vided against. In twenty-four hours parts of Exmoor had 
more than nine inches of rain—a fall of monsoon pros 
portions which is almost, if not quite, unknown to records 
in this country. The flood poured down the steep combes to 
the sea, carrying death and destruction inevitably with it. The 
tragedy raises certain reflections. What is the reason why 
the worst storms in Britain, from the “ great storm” of 1703 
to the Orkneys hurricane last January, seem to strike in the 
middle of the night ? Secondly, and more relevantly, who was 
responsible for co-ordinating the relief and rescue operations ? 
These seem, as far as it is possible to judge, to have been 
carried out with speed and efficiency, with the co-operation 
of police, army, fire-brigades, health and other specialised 
services. Have the years of war made the English more 
efficient in an emergency ? It stems very probable, although 
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Lynmouth was of course fortunate in one respect in that there 
were several army camps in the neighbourhood. The sympathy 
of everyone in the country, particularly of those who knew this 
severe but friendly strip of coast, has been keenly aroused by 
the plight of Lynmouth, and the various relief funds which 
have been opened afford a chance, of which the Spectator has 
already availed itself, of giving sympathy a practical form. 
But much that is irreplaceable has been destroyed. There is, 
above all, the loss of life, which is by itself on a scale to make 
the disaster live in history; then there is the loss of crops and 
the ruin of good land, (for a wide area of Exmoor and its 
surroundings has been ravaged) the destruction of old homes 
and possessions (including the cottage where Shelley spent 
happy months in the summer of 1812). But Lynmouth will 
certainly show the same capacity for revival that the blitzed 
towns showed in the war. 


Persian Uncertainties 


Dr. Moussadek has been obliged to reimpose martial law in 
Tehran only a week after it had been lifted. The interval has 
seen daily disorders in the streets of the capital; these have 
not been as serious, perhaps, as the disorders which led to 
the downfall of Qavam as-Sultaneh’s short-lived Cabinet or 
as those which involved the students last winter, but they are 
symptomatic of the general atmosphere of unrest and 
uncertainty which pervades Persia today. There is no evidence 
that the Tudeh Party intends its own demonstrations to be a 
stage towards a coup d'état, although, of course, street moting 
is one of the traditional Communist preliminaries for a seizure 
of power: more probably they were intended simply to make 
any settlement of Persia's internal or external problems more 
difficult. Meanwhile Dr. Moussadek is going ahead with his 
proposals for economic reforms. Modest though these reforms 
are, it is doubtful whether they will have much effect; they are 
certain to be resisted by the rich, at whose pockets they 
are aimed, .and, although vast numbers of civil servants 
exist in Persia, they have never shown conspicuous ability 
in carrying out the wishes of the central Government. 
Dr. Moussadek’s main hope for setting Persia on her feet 
again, therefore, still rests on some arrangement with the West 
which should restore the oil revenues. The British Govern- 
ment has sensibly taken the course of seeking more informa- 
tion about what is in Dr. Moussadek’s mind before answering 
his latest note. If there is any reasonable ground for nego- 
tiation, the chance will presumably not be allowed to slip. It 
has been suggested that the American Government is even 
more anxious than the British to give rapid support to the 
present Persian régime, but probably the differences between 
their points of view have been exaggerated. It cannot be 
supposed that Persia could be kept going with gifts, even if 
the West was prepared to make and Dr. Moussadek to 
accept them; nor is a restoration of the oil industry some- 
thing that can be settled in a few days. 


Reforms in Egypt 
Last week’s industrial disturbances at Alexandria are still 
somewhat mysterious. It is understandable that the factory 
workers, like other sections of the Egyptian population, 
should have believed that the dawn of a new day ‘had come 
with the Army’s coup d'état, and that their grievances, which 
are mainly financial, would be among the wrongs to be 
righted. But how and why the bloodshed happened, and 
what, if any, the sinister forces behind the scenes were, is 
still far from clear. There are, of course, many people who 
would like to see the present régime in Egypt discredited, 
and if it was by their design that the workers were forced 
into violent opposition with the army they must be admitted 
to have played their hand well. The incident came at an 
“awkward moment for Genera] Neguib and Ali Maher, when 
the first excitement of the coup d'état and the King’s abdica- 
tion was beginning to wear off, to be replaced by a natural 
wish to see the first tangible fruits of the new régime’s 
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reforms. To the credit of the Army and the Cabinet, they 
seem to have held out against the temptation to find quick 
demagogic roads to popularity. The Budget which has been 
prepared is an austere one, in which even the armed forces, 
contrary to expectation, are made to plan for economies. 
There has, moreover, been no attempt to whip up hostility 
against the West and Israel (though it would be reading too 
much into this restraint to suggest that an Anglo-Egyptian 
settlement or peace with Israel was round the corner). The 
outstanding question in Egypt’s internal political life is still 
land reform, and interest to see details of what the Govern- 
ment proposes to do in this matter, and whether the subject 
is one on which the Army and the politicians can agree, still 
overshadows interest in the punishment of those who have 
been accused of cofruption. But in both matters the new 
régime’s success or failure will be judged by what it does 
and not by what it says it is going to do. 


Gandhi’s African Heirs 


South Africa, thanks to the activities of Mr. Gandhi in 
the early years of this century, has become the home of 
passive resistance as a political technique. In the end Mr. 
Gandhi’s non-violent campaign was successful, but more than 
once it came near to defeat or to lapsing into violence—which 
Mr. Gandhi would have regarded as the greatest defeat of all. 
If in the end Mr. Gandhi.won his struggle it was partly because 
the publicity his cause gained brought him the support of world 
public opinion, and partly because he had eventually to deal 
with General Smuts, a statesman whose mind was open to 
reason. Today a campaign of passive resistance has once 
more been set in motion in South Africa, but the circumstances 
are not the same as they were fifty years ago. World public 
opinion, it is true, is again on the side of the resisters, but most 
of them have no philosophical reason for preferring non- 
violence to violence, nor does Dr. Malan approach the breadth 
of vision of General Smuts. The theoretical object of the 
native Africans who are breaking the law and going to gaol 
for their offence is to protest against what they consider the 
unconstitutional way in which the Nationalist Government of 
South Africa is taking away their constitutional rights. In-this 
protest they join with the Union Party, the Torch Commando, 
the trade unions and the Indians. But it is hard to believe 
that, even if Dr. Malan went out of power tomorrow and the 
policy of Apartheid was dropped, relations between Black and 
White could ever again be the same as before. 


Farm Wages and Farm Prices 


On the face of it the demand of the National Farmers’ Union 
for a review of the guaranteed prices of farm products, as result 
of the increase of 5s. a week in agricultural labourers’ wages, 
is reasonable, for it is estimated that the change will lay an 
extra burden of £8,750,000 on the industry. That is a serious 
matter. Nevertheless the decision of the Minister of Agriculture 
not to comply with the request is to be approved. Where 
food prices are concerned the vicious circle is seen at its worst. 
Every change that threatens a further rise in the cost of living 
must be resisted unless resistance to it would involve serious 
injustice. It cannot be contended that it would in this case. 
Farmers no doubt deserve prosperity. They are certainly enjoy- 
ing it, and the additional burden is not more than the industry 
can safely carry till the annual review of prices takes place 
early next year. Incidentally Sir Thomas Dugdale’s decision, 
though this alone would not be a justification for it, is a useful 
object-lesson at a moment when the Council of the Trades 
Union Congress is urging on the workers restraint in the matter 
of wage-demands. There must, plainly, be restraint on both 
sides. In the case of industries organised in limited companies 
the restraints on profits imposed by taxation have been carried 
to the economic danger-point. Agriculture is differently 
organised, and farmers themselves will not seriously resent the 
reminder that prices can only be increased where the need 
for it is proved incontestably. 
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A TRANSPORT HOUSE DOUBLE 


UBLICATIONS of varying merit emanate from 
Prcrsoer House, where both the Labour Party and the 

Trades Union Congress have their homes. Last week 
some attention was directed in this place to a Labour Party 
pamphlet, Facing the Facts, in which it was difficult to 
discern any merit at all. This week there come, from the 
Labour Party Problems of Public Ownership, by Ernest 
Davies, M.P., and from the T.U.C. its General Council’s annual 
report, the outstanding feature of which is the statement on 
trade unions and the economic situation, or, put more briefly, 
the vital question of wages and prices. Both of them are serious 
contributions to the study of immediate and urgent problems, 
though they differ in this, that Mr. Davies’ work is described 
as “ A Policy Discussion Pamphlet,” the views expressed being 
consequently his own, while the T.U.C. report embodies the 
considered conclusions of the one organisation representing 
manual workers as a whole today. Both the Labour Party 
and the T.U.C. have their annual conferences impending, but 
here again there is the difference that while the full Trades 
Union Congress will be called on either to endorse or to 
repudiate its Council’s views f@nd judging by past experience 
it is perfectly capable of repudiating them) it is recognised that 
the general discussion which Nr. Davies’ pamphlet and others 
similar to it are meant to stimulate in the constituencies cannot 
be completed before the Party Conference, and are therefore 
designed to influence decisions lying further ahead. : 

It is the merit of both documents that they can be criticised 
equally by Right and Left, which means that both represent 
serious attempts at objective assessment of the existing 
political and industrial situation. If the T.U.C. report is, for 
reasons already stated, the more authoritative of the two it 
must be recognised how sttictly limited the T.U.C.’s authority 
is. The Congress is not a federation. It is an association of 
trade unions, with no power to bind the constituent bodies, 
some of them very powerful, some of them dominated by 
leaders with whom Communism is apt to count more than 
trade unionism. When, therefore, the T.U.C. Council argues 
for restraint in wage claims the probable efficacy of its plea 
must be estimated in the light of the quite inordinate wage 
claims (e.g. for an increase of £2 a week) which certain unions 
have recently been advancing. In those circumstances it is 
creditable that. the Council] should take as firm a line as it 
does take in the present report, and quite intelligible that (with 
a pardonable, and not ill-natured, thrust at Sir Walter 
Monckton for referring back various awards of wage-increases) 
it should insist that there must be no Government interference 
with existing wage-fixing machinery. That warning may be 
unnecessary, but there is no need to complain of it. 

On the main issue, the inevitability of an increase in wages 
resulting in an increase OF prices, the T.U.C. Council is entirely 
sound. In the position it occupies it can do no more than 
point out certain basic truths to its constituent unions, but 
it does that with clarity and firmness, leaving the conclusions 
to be inculcated by implication. 

We face the danger today, the report states, that higher costs 

may so force up the prices of our exports as to make them 

unsaleable. 
No trade unionist reading that can fail to recognise that one 
of the major constituents in higher costs is higher wages. Nor, 
it may be hoped, can he fail to realise that if export markets 
dwindle seriously any policy of full employment becomes so 
much moonshine. We must export to live, and if we desire to 
prevent living standards from falling there must be an increase 
in production and an avoidance of any substantial increase of 
wages. which would be bound to reflect itself in prices. In 


all that, everything the T.U.C. Council has to say is precisely 
right. But the same principle applies in the home market, as 
the Council might have pointed out more clearly. If wages 
rise the cost of production and the price of the finished article 
rise too. The consumer, having to pay more for what he buys, 
demands higher wages again—a process to which, unless 
common sense prevailed, there would be no end. It is useless 
therefore to confine talk of wage-restraint to workers in the 
export trades alone. Prices must somehow be first stabilised 
and then reduced. Some prices have been, but there can be 
no general reduction unless there is wage-restraint. It is not’ 
easy for trade union leaders, who owe their position in large 
degree to their success in getting better conditions for their 
members, to drive that doctrine home, and it is something that 
they should have stressed it as strongly as they have done. 
There is one large section of the workers, those employed 
in the nationalised industries, to which the T.U.C. agreement 
about costs of production in the export trades does not, except 
to some extent in the case of the miners, apply. But the 
nationalised industries have problems of their own, and in 
view of the closeness with which almost all of them—coal, gas, 
electricity, transport—touch the individual citizen it is right 
that their activities should be kept under constant survey. 
To the application of that process Mr. Davies’ pamphlet would 
make a useful contribution if it did no more than analyse 
the problems arising and set out heads for study. Actually it 
does much more than that, and if the writer, a Labour M.P. pre- 
paring for the Labour Party a pamphlet for Labour readers, has 
the honesty to admit defects in the present system as well 
as emphasising what he considers its merits it is hardly fair 
to lay quite as much stress on the admissioris as some com- 
mentators have already done. In regard to certain industries 
—coal, the railways, electricity, gas—the principle of national 
ownership is now accepted by all parties, though there may be, 
and notoriously are, differences about the details of its applica- 
tion. One point on which criticism, by no means always on 
party lines, has fastened, is the issue of centralisation or 
decentralisation. Here Mr. Davies usefully points out the 
variations which exist in that respect between the different 
industries—the highly centralised Coal Board, the considerably 
less centralised Transport Commission, the Electricity 
Authority, with much of its powers delegated to fourteen Area 
Boards, the almost independent Area Gas Boards. There are 
reasons for these differences, but they are not necessarily 
decisive and lessons may be learnt from comparing the systems, 
No one could expect that the nationalised industries, the oldest 
of them not yet in operation for six years, should have 
assumed their final form. What is important is that in those 
which both parties accept as permanent changes should be 
effected with an eye solely to the national interest and with a 
firm exclusion of party prejudice from discussion of them. 
There is no lack of problems, apart from what is perhaps the 
primary problem of centralisation. There is the question, 
raised by Mr. Davies, whether those industries whose working 
is resulting in deficits instead of profits should receive some 
assistance from the State and if so in what form. Mr. Davies 
admits frankly that “apart from the spirit of public service 
which should pervade public industry there is [in the national- 
ised industries] no automatic spur to efficiency; both the 
stimulus of private profits and competition are absent.” It 
can hardly be claimed that “the spirit of public service” is 
proving very efficacious so fr, and it is clear that raising prices 
to meet rising costs may in some cases so restrict demand (as 
in the case of railway passengers) as to leave the last state of 
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the industry worse than the first. That isa problem that has 
to be faced, and Mr. Davies throws out tentatively the sug- 
gestion that all the nationalised industries should stand in 
together, a national pool being formed, from which the deficits 
of some industries would be defrayed from the profits of others; 
but he enumerates so many difficulties in the way of the appli- 
cation of the idea that it is clearly not a possibility of the 
immediate future. Other questions to be canvassed are the 
degree of Parliamentary control to be exercised over the 
nationalised industries and the methods of consultation between 
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workers and management, and relations with the public through 
Consumers’ Councils (so far of very little use) or otherwise. 
Conservatives as well as Labour voters would do well to study 
Mr. Davies’ pamphlet. They will be justifiably annoyed at 
some of his unfair party hits; and they will note that, infected 
with the nebulosity which seems to be pervading the Labour 
Party at present, he has next to nothing to say about future 
nationalisation except that there should be nationalisation 
“ wherever it appears to be in the public interest.” No one in 
any camp need dissent from that. But they should study it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NTO the controversies aroused by the comments of the 
Church Times on Mr. Eden’s marriage I do not feel it partic- 
ularly profitable to enter, except to observe that the refer- 

ence to King Edward VIII is completely irrelevant; the two cases 
are totally dissimilar. Neither is there much to be gained by 
discussing what the Christian attitude on divorce is. The fact is 
that there is no Christian attitude on divorce. There is a 
Roman Catholic and High Anglican attitude, but it is sharply 
challenged by a considerable section of the Church of England, 
notably the Modern Churchmen’s Union, in which so respected 
a leader of Anglican thought as the Dean of St. Paul’s is pro- 
minent. And almost certainly a majority of Free Churchmen 
—who are not to be denied the name of Christian—would agree 
on this question with the Modern Churchmen’s Union. Neither 
does the citation of Scripture produce any finality. There are 
many other breaches of marriage than “putting away 
his wife and marrying another ”; the case of a man whose wife 
deliberately leaves him is not covered by this at all. But all this 
has been argued ceaselessly through the centuries without any 
general agreement among Christians being reached. There is 
somewhere a middle course between culpable laxity and 
pharisaical rigidity. And there is some room for charity, which 
has been pronounced greater than even faith or hope. 
“« 


* * # 

Where in London will Mr. and Mrs. Eden live? The 
Foreign Secretary at present lives at 1 Carlton Gardens, 
and there is no reason why he should not go on living 
there, as Mr. and Mrs. Bevin did for a considerable time. 
But it may not be so very long—who knows ?—before 
Mr. Eden finds himself in occupation of 10 Downing Street. 
About that possibility it need only be said that if he does 
go there it will be satisfactory on all counts that he goes there 
supported by a wife, and satisfactory too, if only on sentimental 
grounds, that there should still be a Churchill at No. 10. 

* * © * 

The death of Kurt Schumacher, the chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany, ends a life darkened by per- 
petual suffering. Schumacher was doubly crippled, having lost 
both an arm and a leg as a result of military service in the 
First War and incarceration in Nazi concentration camps in 
the Second. There is no doubt that physical pain had affected 
his whole outlook. He was a deeply embittered man, often im- 
porting into political opposition an animus which most of his 
followers did not share. That is particularly true of his atti- 
tude towards Germany’s integration in the west, whether 
through the Schuman Plan or through membership of the 
European Defence Community. His removal from the politital 
scene will undoubtedly make life easier for Dr. Adenauer. His 
successor may be Herr Ollenhauer, who has been leading the 
party in the Bundestag during his illness, or another prominent 
Socialist deputy, Professor Carlo Schmidt. But there are other 
possibilities. 
* * * - 

It is now more than a fortnight since Sir Jack Drummond 
and his wife and daughter were murdered, and to all 
appearance the French police are as far from making an arrest 
as ever. Appearance may, of coufSe, be deceptive, and in any 
case there have been many murder mysteries in this country 
as well as France that have had to remain unsolved. It may 


also be that the police authorities engaged on the investigation 
are morally certain of the identity of the murderer, but have 
no evidence that would justify them in arresting and charging 
him. French police methods differ in various respects from 
British. There is, for one thing, more disposition to talk freely 
to journalists and seek their co-operation. Signs are not lack- 
ing in this case that the papers have been used in the attempt 
to create a psychological atmosphere that may so affect the 
criminal as to cause him to give himself up. Thus on 
August 8th police chiefs declared an arrest to be imminent. 
On August lith Captain Sebeille, of the Marseilles Flying 
Squad, said, “ We have the man, but not his name,” meaning 
apparently that it was certain that the killer was a local man 
but that the police could not identify him. On August 19th 
the police set about reconstructing the crime a second time. 
For whatever reason they wanted Domenici, a local farmer, 
to take the part of the murderer. For whatever reason 
Domenici refused. The police are being considerably 
criticised in their own country. How far they deserve that is 
hard to say. 
* * od * 

The wills of public men are matters of legitimate public 
interest, but it has always to be remembered that dispositions 
made some years before death may have considerably 
diminished the amounts returned for probate. Scholars do not 
commonly acquire wealth; it is not therefore particularly 
surprising that Lord Lindsay of Birker’s will should have been 
proved at little more than £5,000. Sir Stafford Cripps, who is 
shown to have left something over £15,000, was credited with 
high earnings at the Bar. But he gave up legal work many 
years ago, and he had been a generous supporter of various 
causes—sometimes political, like the part he played in financing 
Tribune—all his life. There is more satisfaction in gifts during 
lifetime than in bequests after death, so long as dependants are 
adequately provided for, and that question hardly arises in 
Sir Stafford’s case. 

* * * * 

Senator Benton, of Connecticut, is worried about monopolies 
in Great Britain, and has a suggestion to make in regard to 
them. Why he is so worried I am not clear; my impression is 
that it is difficult to discover enough alleged monopolies to keep 
the Monopolies Commission occupied. But the Senator thinks 
differently. Indeed he generously suggests “ the establishment 
with American funds of Professorial chairs in British institu- 
tions the learning for the purpose of inculcating anti-monopoly 
thinking and on the long range.” I feel some doubt about 
what field a Monopolies Tripos at Cambridge or Monopoly 
Mods. at Oxford would attract. 

x * * * 

The case in which two young gentlemen, aged seven and eight, 
were charged on Tuesday with abstracting mail-bags and their 
contents from a train at Portsmouth has been adjourned. I there- 
fore make no comment on the legal aspect of it. But it was 
given in evidence that the elder boy stated that he simply 
walked up to the train as it stood in the station, and “ got some 
bags of stuff.” If a boy of eight can do that so can I, or anyone 
else—a sobering thought for anyone who believed that Her 
Majesty’s mails were in safe keeping once they were in the 
Postmaster General's hands. JANUS 
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The Southern Sudan 
and its Future 


By EDWARD ATIYAH 


HE air passenger from Khartoum to Juba—making 

today in five hours the one-thousand-mile journey which 

used to take fourteen days by Nile steamer—can see 
at a glance at least one reason why the Arab-Moslem penetra- 
tion of the Sudan did not extend beyond Malakal. This 
glance will show him, about half way through, that he is passing, 
geographically, from the Middle East to equatorial Africa. 
Thus, while in the Northern Sudan the invading Arab tribes 
and their camels, thrusting down from Egypt in the centuries 
following the rise of Islam, must have obviously felt at home 
treading open desert spaces of scrub and pasture-land, one 
can imagine them halting suspiciously on the fringe of the alien 
South, loth to trust themselves to its long and heavy rainy 
season, swampy ground and dense bush and grass. Because 
their advance was arrested there, the Southern Sudan remained 
purely negroid and, in the main, pagan and non-Arabic- 
speaking, while the North became Arabised and Islamised 
much in the same way as most of the Middle East and North 
Africa had been. The big question now is whether what the 
Arabs failed to do originally by conquest can be accomplished 
peacefully in the next few generations by their descendants, 
the Northern Sudanese, with the co-operation of the 
Southerners—whether, that is to say, the three million 
inhabitants of the South can be sufficiently assimilated to the 
five or six million inhabitants of the North to make permanently 
secure the political union of the country. 

For the present the Southerners (or, more properly speaking, 
their handful of educated representatives) have chosen to link 
their destinies with those of the North in the constitutional 
developments that are leading the Sudan towards self- 
determination. But it should be recognised that they had really 
no alternative to this choice. Fear of white supremacy pre- 
cluded any consideration of a common future with the 
territories of British East Africa; while every thinking 
Southerner could plainly see that'the South by itself was not 
a viable country. To have parted with the North without 
seeking any new affiliation would have left it—though with 
continued British help and guidance—in an impossible 
vacuum. Could they have had their own way, the Southerners 
would have preferred to wait a little longer for self-government 
and independence, so that the gap in education and political 
development between them and the Northerners could have 
been somewhat narrowed before they were left face to face 
with one another. But the pace was forced on them, and 
they had to go with the North, prematurely or not. More- 
over, the Northerners, pointing to the extreme backwardness 
of the South after fifty years of the present régime, were able 
to argue with some plausibility that the feared gap would be 
more quickly reduced if South and North went forward 
together under the creative impetus of self-government than 
if the South were to choose some special protected régime for 
the time being that would keep it cut off from the North and 
its developments. 

he South did not choose this. It chose to be represented 
in the Legislative Assembly when that first organ of self- 
government was set up in 1948; and in the four years of the 
Assembly's life that have just ended the contingent of Southern 
members (mostly mission-educated, Christian and English- 
speaking) made their mark in Khartoum, playihg their full 
part in the constitutional experiment, holding their own on 
all issues concerning the South, and winnin?the respect of 
their Northern .colleagues, who found them reasonably 
co-operative. Yet some of these Southern parliamentarians 
were no more than low-grade government clerks in their native 
districts, and continued to be that even while they sat in the 
Assembly, being granted special leave to attend its sessions 
and returning, on adjournment, from national politics to 
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parochial administration. A little time ago I saw one of them 
at a remote district near the frontiers of the Belgian Congo, 
sitting behind a small desk in shorts and white canvas shoes. 
He rose deferentially with a “ Good morning, Sir,” when the 
District Commissioner entered his office—very much the 
subordinate official. In a few days’ time he was due to fly 
to Khartoum to express his views on the new constitution 
for self-government in debate with Ministers and Secretaries. 
Being one of the very few educated people in his country, 
he was needed both as a clerk and a legislator. A pleasant 
story is told of another of these Southern legislators of the 
Sudan. He had started life as a house-boy in the service of 
a District Commissioner, who had recognised his exceptional 
intelligence and sent him to a mission school. Last year, 
visiting England as a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
he was invited to stay with his old employer, the D.C. No 
sooner had he arrived than he took off his coat and got down, 
with undiminished skill, to his old chores, insisting on giving 
the family a complete rest while he was in the house. 

Now, having secured two important safeguards in the con- 
stitution for self-government (the reservation by the Governor- 
General, as Head of State, of special powers with regard to 
the South, and the condition that the Council of Ministers 
shall always include at least two Southern members), the 
Southerners are willing to explore, with their more numerous 
and advanced Northern compatriots, the near approaches to 
independence. Their attitude, that is to say, is a cautiously 
experimental one. They see that they can derive considerable 
benefits from their association with the North on account of its 
more highly developed educational apparatus and its superior 
financial resources. On the other hand, they have their fears. 
They (i.e. the educated minority that speaks for them) are 
mostly Christians, while the Northerners are Moslems. Fifty 
years ago the Northerners were raiding them for slaves; thirty 
years ago many of them, though theoretically emancipated, 
were still living as slaves in Northern households, and, though” 
that relationship may be assumed to have passed for ever 
into history, its psychological manifestations are not yet 
entirely dead. 

As for the attitude of the Northerners towards the South, 
ten years ago it was unanimously categorical—a staunch 
determination to hold on to the South. For this ardent 
possessiveness there were two principal reasons: the belief that 
the South held vast potential riches, and the suspicion that 
the British were segregating it from the North with the object 
ultimately of cutting it off completely and annexing it to their 
other possessions in East Africa. Both these factors have 
to some extent ceased to operate. Whatever their intentions in 
the past, the British have now themselves fostered the union of 
North and South. As for the El Dorado legend, the 
Northerners are beginning to realise that, whatever ultimate 
benefits they may hope for from the South, it will be a very 
long time before these can be realised, and that meanwhile 
the South will be a liability and a drag on the North, demanding 
for its development a share of Northern resources that can 
be ill spared by a country itself under-developed and struggling 
with the problems of its own development. Lastly, doubting 
whether they can assimilate the Southerners to the Arab- 
Moslem tradition, some Northern thinkers are tending to 
shrink from the prospect of caggying a large alien minority 
whose purely African affiliation may run counter to the natural 
orientation of the North towards the Arab Middle East. 

True, this new trend in the thought of the Northern 
Sudanese is still a minority trend, uncertain and unofficial. But 
it may gain strength with time, particularly if the Southerners 
become difficult and threaten to hold up the forward march 
of the North towards full independence, as they well may. 
What they have accepted now is only self-government under 
a British Head of State invested with special powers for their 
protection. Can they, in a few years’ time, be induced to 
accept independence without foreign safeguards, should that 
be the choice of the North ? Or take the question of assimila- 
tion. It is obviously the intention of the North to assimilate 
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the South by making Arabic its /ingua franca and Islam its 
religion. No one can in fairness deny the legitimacy of this 
intention, and there are many who agree that it is in the interest 
of the Southerners themselves to become Arabic-speaking 
Moslems if they are to form one nation with the North. As 
far as language is concerned, there will be no trouble; the 
Southerners are quite pleased to adopt Arabic as their common 
language. Already a rudimentary form of it is the general 
medium of intercourse between different tribes, and the new 
syllabuses introduced by the Ministry of Education into the 
South (with the approval of the Southern members) provide 
for the teaching of Arabic in all primary schools. 

But obviously the settlement of the religious issue will not 
be so easy. The trend of the last fifty years in the South has 
been towards Christianity, not Islam. Education was almost 
entirely entrusted to Christian missions of various denomina- 
tions, which, unlike their counterparts in the Moslem North, 
were not debarred from proselytising among pagans. As a 
result, there are about 100,000 Christians in the South at 
present and only about 10,000 Moslems. It is obvious that 
the politicians of the North will not want that trend to con- 
tinue, that they will not for long tolerate the influence and 
activities of the missions in so far as these run counter to 
the Northern policy of assimilation. But the Southern 
politicians are mainly Christians and supporters of the 
missions by whom they were educated. Will they acquiesce 
in a policy of Islamisation from the North? These are the 
problems that will have to be solved if the two parts of the 
Sudan are to cohere permanently—to form one nation, or at 
least one State. 


Max at 80 


*By MICHAEL SWAN 


; EXT Sunday, in his villino at Rapallo, Sir Max 
Beerbohm will welcome, perhaps with courteous 
surprise, the arrival of his 8lst year; but the 

youthfulness which he has told us evaded him in his youth 
has found him out in his old age. When his occasional reviews 
appear in the Sunday newspapers, the rest of the literary page 
becomes elderly and earnest. When he talks of music-halls 
or the giants of the past on the wireless, there is no-one to equal 
him in wit and gentle high spirits—unless it is that other great 
Edwardian octogenarian, Mr. Gordon Craig. During the last 
year or two, indeed, Sir Max has read on the air two of his 
finest essays in memoir—a genre which he has brought to the 
pitch of pure art. The essays on Hall Caine and George 
Moore stand worthily beside “ No. 2 The Pines.” No touch 
of tiredness separates the mind that described Swinburne, at 
the lunch-table, eyeing the small bottle of Bass’s pale ale— 
“the ultimate allowance of one who had erst clashed cymbals 
in Naxos ”—from the mind that recaptured George Moore’s 
fluttering obsession, at the breakfast-table, with the novels of 
Turgenev, whom he had discovered the week before. Both 
essays have that quality of genial irreverence which avoids 
malice by some alchemy and is even touched with love and 
gentleness; how appropriate it is that “max” should be the 
Indian name for a gentle species of wild pepper grown in the 
forests of Yucatan. 

For fifty-five years, since Bernard Shaw hailed the younger 
generation in his sprightly form with the word “ incompar- 
able,” Sir Max has been unique. From the first he stood 
alone, contemplating his small chosen world, moving the long 
lashes of his grey, hooded eyes in a continuous and innocent 
surprise at its folly and charming bétise. But he was unlike 
the puritanical satirist; it seemed to be precisely this folly and 
bétise which gave the admirable rest its eminence for him. 
With Lytton Strachey he was typically a child of the new 
century in his wish to show that the great are human, that the 
author of “ Calydon” might be approached by Watts-Dunton 
with the words: “ Now Algernon, we're at war you know— 
at war with the Boers. I don’t want to bother you at all, but 
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I do think, my dear old friend, you oughtn’t to let this 
opportunity of ...” 

It was this réle of the apparent trifler which attracted 
“Max.” He described himself as a “ dilettante, a petit mditre,” 
and was content that people should think him a butterfly or, 
with Punch, a “ popinjay.” And even today one is never quite 
sure how far the rdle has been assumed, how far it has been 
a gay persona to conceal a heavier awareness of things, how 
far the case of Lord George Hell in The Happy Hypocrite 
could be made applicable to “ Max” himself. It would, for 
instance, be possible to see behind the wit and humour of 
Seven Men a moving sensitiveness towards human failure and 
spiritual incompleteness. 

When he was at Oxford in the ‘nineties, “ Max’s ” character 
as a trifler was already perfectly formed. He would sit in his 
pale blue room among his Pellegrini caricatures and tease 
Rothenstein about his admiration for the darling of the young 
conoscenti, Whistler; and if, in conversation with those intimates 
who penetrated his social detachment, the gloomy head of 
Russian literature should assert itself, he would admit that he 
had hardly read anything but The Four Georges and Lear’s 
Book of Nonsense. His indifference to Russian literature, like 
his later indifference to Proust and the novels of D. H. 
Lawrence, was certainly genuine, and thus his satire has never 
bothered with it, save for that one reference to the works 
in Gibrisch of the great Luntic Kolnyatsch. No, it has always 
been to those things with which he has most sympathy that 
he has turned his satire. 

It was a paradox which mystified the Edwardians, and at 
first they came to think of “ Max” as an exquisite misfit in 
their age. They could not quite understand his odd combina- 
tion of frivolity, irreverence and what they took to be malice; 
it was all so different from the amiable likenesses of Spy and 
Pellegrini or the jocularity of Punch. The Daily Herald told 
him that his work was in bad taste, and he was generally 
accused of a cynical desire to pry out the failings of his 
subjects. Few noticed the paradox of his work, that when 
his subject was unsympathetic to him he was at his mildest, 
that his wickedest and most delighted satire was reserved for 
those whom, in some secret chamber of his mind, he could 
reverence. ‘ 

In spite of all this one cannot think of Sir Max as anything 
but a perfect and eminent Edwardian. There is a story of 
him as a typical Edwardian pulling down the blinds in a 
railway-carriage, explaining to his fellow-travellers that they 
were just approaching the Crystal Palace. But was this an 
Edwardian’s rejection of Victorianism, or a pure conservative’s 
rejection of a hideous modernism ? It was perhaps not very 
perfect of him to have seen his monarch in just the way he did, 
but his attitude to royalty was always ambivalent; he loved 
it and loved to think of the possibility of its being ridiculous. 

However equivocally “ Max ” was an Edwardian, he retired 
from the London scene as soon as the decade was over. He 
had mapped it and defined it in his fashion, and could well 
live on its memories and impressions for the rest of his days. 
And he was changing. “In my unregenerate days,” he wrote 
in a letter, “ I was far too much of an egoist to seek for any 
pleasure save in the contemplation of myself: taking myself 
as the standard of perfection, I always found myself quite 
perfect and was never disappointed. But now I have become 
a tuist and all is changed.” He married a reincarnation of 
Elizabeth Siddal, the beautiful actress Florence Kahn, and 
retired soon after to the villino on the hills above Rapallo, 
where he still lives. And from his little writing-room there 
would come from time to time an essay of perfect grace and, 
often, of mellow tone; the earlier “Max” would not have 
written: “I patise to bathe in the light that is as the span of 
our human life, granted between one great darkness and 
another.” 

When war broke out in 1914, he returned to England to 
do something useful. “I saw two amiable men who seemed 
to like me,” he wrote; “ one of them made notes about me and 
gave me a card from which I learn that my Enrolment Number 
is 131,853—so that I gather I am up against a formidable 
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amount of competition. Nevertheless I live in hope that I may 
save England yet by some kind of clerical work.” It was 
suggested to him that he should become a propaganda 
cartoonist, but he did not feel his talents lay there. How well 
he might, all the same, have caught that scene imagined by 
Henry James when he said to Edith Wharton, “ It is my day- 
dream, my dear Edith, to squat down with King George of 
England, with the President of the French Republic and the 
Czar of Russia on the Emperor William’s belly, until we 
squeeze out of it the last irrevocable drops of bitter retribu- 
tion.” “Max,” however, retired to the country, wrote 
Savonarola Brown and drew Rossetti and his Circle. After 
the war he returned to Italy, and was only interrupted in his 
restful life there by the last war, when he returned to England 
some time before Italy joined in the conflict. 

Now his still sprightly form greets his frequent visitors from 
England on the terrace of his villino, Here he will look across 
the bay to the lights of Portofino, and casually remark that 
he once visited the village—* it must have been just before the 
1914 war.” Or he will read a poem which he wrote in his 
copy of a book on the theatre of the future by Harley Granville 
Barker—a pcem which his guest may try to memorise, but 
succeed only in remembering the refrain of each verse, “ Oh, 
my dear Harley, no!” He may hint which eminent men 
fit his category of “ Ghosts,” a third classification of the world 
which he once divided between those who are Guests and 
those who are Hosts. And he will reminisce gently and beauti- 
fully about the people and things of the past, his voice taking 
no notice whatever of the present—in the form of a motor-car 
straining up a gradient of the Via Aurelia. In those moments 
he seems to hold the bridge between past and present— 
Pontifex Maximus. 


Delkaria ? 


By IAN STEPHENS* 


NDIA is not what she was. I mean this in no loose 

conversational sense, nor (still less) disparagingly; but 

as a Statement of geographical fact. Large bits of her, to 
East and West, were lopped off five years ago to make Pakistan, 
bits containing together nearly 76,000,000 people, that is to say 
about 33 per cent. more than the total population of this island 
of Britain. No, India is not what she was. 

But, though different, she carries the same name. This 
causes continual muddle and stress. Speakers, writers and 
the unfortunate gentlemen whose job it is to make headlines 
wrestle unavailingly for terms to circumvent the difficulty. 
How should we describe the unit that was, but is not? The 
India of the British Raj ? Pompous, and obviously far too 
long. British India? Heavens, no! That formerly meant 
merely the provinces, as contrasted with the Princely States. 
The old India, Imperial India, undivided India—none of them 
wholly right, all of them lengthy. Contrariwise, we may take 
our pick of the new India, independent India, republican India, 
residual India, Pandit Nehru’s India; all, alas, flawed also. 
And where does Pakistan come in? Undoubtedly much 
exciting news and valuable comment about the two countries 
which were brought into existence five years ago gets waste- 
paper-basketed merely because of misgiving or bewilderment 
in British minds about terms. 

And there is worse. Not only are commentators and 
publicists here put in a muddle. Feelings overseas are con- 
tinually hurt at the point where, in a new-born State, they are 
most sensitive—national existence. Because the new India 
still calls herself India, having kept the old name, that which 
has become non-India, I mean Pakistan, repeatedly finds her- 
self getting no mention at all. Used vaguely and thoughtlessly 
in the pre-1947 sense, the old term is freely applied to both 
countries. Pakistan willy-nilly thus becomes embodied within 
her rival; and what could be more repugnant to the smaller 
when both, since creation, have remained so unfriendly as to 
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be almost at war? Letters still stream forth eastwards from 
Britain, amidst the mild tut-tutting doubtless of postal sorters, 
but certainly to the fury of their Pakistani recipients, addressed 
to So-and-So, at Such-and-Such place, “ Pakistan, India.” 

None of this would have happened had the new India, Pandit 
Nehru’s India, chosen at birth, as was generally expected until 
late in gestation, to be called Hindustan. Touchy Pakistanis 
suspect the whole thing as a plot, a long-range Brahmanical 
cleverness from Deihi, part of the bigger country’s basic dis- 
belief in their capacity or right to survive, of its sense of outrage 
that their country should even temporarily have come into 
being. The two States, however, recently entered their sixth 
year of life. amidst hearty expressions of goodwill from 
Britain and elsewhere. Can anything be done, by fresh forms 
of words, to set this vexed matter to rights, thus both assuaging 
hurt Pakistani feelings, and relieving Western speakers’ and 
writers’ perplexities ? 

I think so, though the suggested remedy is incomplete. The 
term India, meaning the new India, independent India, seems 
to have come to stay. As a substitute Hindustan, neat though 
it would be, could not well be forced now into common 
parlance, contrary to India’s choice, without causing reason- 
able offence. Nor would Bharat catch on here, officially 
enshrined though it is in the Indian Constitution as a term 
alternative to India. British eyes would boggle at the h; 
moreover Pakistani newspaper-men, by habitually erasing 
India from incoming cables and substituting Bharat, popping 
it even into the mouths of people who have never heard the 
word, have spoilt it, using it obviously with derisive intent. 
No; so far as India, meaning the new India, republican India, 
is concerned, Pakistanis must, I fear, regard themselves as 
having been diddled. 

But what of the wider geographical area, that which, in the 
British days, was India, but is now by no means wholly so ? 
Must we continue to endure, as the best available term, not the 
Indian sub-continent—for that dangerously begs the question— 
but “the Indo-Pakistani sub-continent”? Emphatically I 
would say no. It has twenty-eight letters; what could be more 
The title of this article has only eight. 

The British public is not bad at swallowing new terms. 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and other bizarre but minor 
novelties emerged in my boyhood all bristly from the remains 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; yet I soon watched my elders 
mouthing them without a qualm. St. Petersburg officially 
became Petrograd, then not much later Leningrad; we dutifully 
complied with both changes. Iran subsequently slipped into 
ready use, though perhaps never quite ousting Persia. Thailand 
admittedly has proved a bother, but merely because it altered 
itself back and forth three times. Brno might have been 
obediently uttered but that, for us, it is unpronounceable. We 
have lately stomached Benelux and Nato. 

Still nearer our mark we may interestedly observe Indonesia, 
Australasia, Malaya, all of them terms fairly recent in origin, 
and coined to describe composite geographical areas. In 
Northern Europe is another one. We speak easily of 
Scandinavia—five syllables; might we not find Delkaria easier 
still? The Delkarian peninsula, to my eye, spells itself more 
prettily than the Iberian. How pleasant it would have been 
to read, on August Ilth, shortly before the national 
anniversaries of India and Pakistan, that “a new service of 
Comet jet aircraft has been opened, flying to Delkaria and 
Ceylon.” Instead, both the B.B.C. in its morning news-bulletin, 
and The Times in its second leader, announced that the Comet 
had set forth “ for India and Ceylon ”’—omitting Pakistan, the 
third member of the Commonwealth concerned, though 
Karachi was a scheduled stopping-place as well as Bombay. 
Because of such clumsiness there were once more gnashings 
of teeth among the affronted representatives of 76,000,000 
people, both on the spot and at Pakistan House, Lowndes 
Square. 

Why Delkaria in particular ? So clear have been the clues 
that perhaps I need not specify. But I would add, in offering 
the new word, that its undertones, in both English and 
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Hindustani, have singular charm. Del, besides meaning Delhi, 
India’s capital, suggests in English delicious, delight, or in 
Hindustani the word for heart; similarly kar, besides meaning 
Karachi, suggests caress, or, in Hindustani, the word for do or 
deed, implying health and vigour. None of the alternatives 
imaginable to me can be claimed to approach it in merit. Indo- 
Pakistania, Pakind, Indipak: all atrocious, in length, in order 
or in adjectival form. Delkaria has brevity, its adjective looks 
well, it possesses happy connotations, it puts the two countries 
in correct priority, yet impartially gives them an equal number 
of letters—three each for luck, and a couple more for fun. 
Its adoption into popular usage in Britain, throughout the 
Commonwealth, in the U.S.A., and (look at the term !) in 
“the Indo-Pakistani sub-continent” itself might, I believe, really 
do a little to lessen ill-will and misunderstanding. I venture 
therefore to commend it—from the heart—for I worked in 
Delkaria with enjoyment and sympathy for over twenty years. 


At the Coast 


By D. W. BROGAN 


E are “ at the Coast,” which, it is probably necessary 

to explain, is not the same as being “doon the 

Water.” For going “ doon the Water” is a journey, 
preferably from the Broomielaw, the heart of Glasgow, past 
the docks and the shipyards and Ben Lomond to the Firth of 
Clyde. Anything beyond the Tail of the Bank, where the River 
Clyde becomes the Firth (giving Craigendoran the benefit of 
the doubt) is “ doon the water,” but Helensburgh, I hold, is 
not “at the Coast.” That agreeable monument to the town- 
planning of the Colquhoun family is a Glasgow suburb, one 
of the more remote suburbs, but a suburb all the same. But 
Gourock, on the north shore and almost opposite, is “ at the 
Coast,” although it is a Glasgow (and Greenock) suburb as 
well. For with its swimming-pool, its lighted front, its municipal 
entertainments, it caters for the visitor who comes for a month 
or so, and that is the character of being “at the Coast.” Did 
not Gourock, in the remote days before 1914, boast of a 
Kursaal, a vast barn that provided for roller-skating or what- 
ever the crazes of the day were? And to clinch Gourock’s 
claims, it is the uncontested G.H.Q. of the Clyde steamers, as 
Mr. George Blake has pointed out.* Wemyss Bay is too recent, 
too artificial; Craigendoran too far upstream. From Gourock 
the steamers, large and small, even the motor-vessels and the 
private-enterprise ferries, ply the Firth. 

A holiday “at the Coast” was one mark of the Glasgow 
family. I rather question Mr. Blake's view that it was a purely 
middle-class affair. Many working-class families lived for a 
week (Glasgow Fair, Paisley Fair) in incredibly cramped 
quarters, but it is true that the economic basis of the coast- 
towns was the Glasgow middle-class summer visitor. Of course, 
many Glasgow families kept coast-houses which they used at 
week-ends, at the Spring Holiday (known as Easter in Eng- 
land), even at New Year. But more houses were let in the 
summer (their owners off on a jaunt elsewhere, to England 
even), and the shops and the municipalities catered for the 
visitors—solid family parties, with a high proportion of children 
of school-age; for, alas, as the young began to make trial 
flights, foreign parts beckoned; Blackpool, Dinard, Ostend, 
Southend had the notorious effect of faraway hills, and Largs 
and Dunoon and Troon were left to the children and their 
parents. 

Nothing is as it was, and the Coast is no exception. The 
economic basis of the little towns is now much more the 
boarding-house or hotel than the “let house.” It was not the 
first or second war that wrought the change. It was the 
internal-combustion engine. The motor-car and the motor- 
coach both made movement from one spot to another easier 
and the limitations of the towns on the north shore of the 
Clyde more evident; still more evident were the limitations of 
the islands. What use was a car on Bute, that hasn’t even a 
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bad road round the island ? Not much more can be done with 
a car on Arran, and on the Great Cumbrae it only takes you 
Six Or seven minutes to drive right round the island. (This 
has not prevented some idle or ostentatious visitor from re- 
cently bringing a car to Cumbrae, to the rightful indignation of 
a resident.) Like the Bahamas (or is it Bermuda ?) Cumbrae 
can do without cars. But on the mainland, even on the north 
shore, riven with the fiords of the lochs, the car and, still more 
the bus, make movement easy, and the thought of staying on 
one spot outrageous to the modern mind. So the buses are 
there; from Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Lennoxtown, from Dar- 
lington, from Leeds. And so shops and restaurants, even 
public houses, cater to the transients. I have just seen darts 
being played in a very typical, grim Scottish pub. But the 
three players were all foreigners; one American, two English, 
indulging in their antics under the eyes of natives, silent and 
philosophical over what is still called, for historical reasons, 
“ strong ale.” 

The weather has been bad, and that has forced the visitors, 
shuddering in the cold rain, to take refuge, and some have been 
forced to take refuge in the pubs. What would a foreigner 
think of these austere shrines ? Some of them advertise snacks, 
but none are on sale or on view. (I think nostalgically of the 
speak-easy I once visited, which had a magnificent free-lunch 
counter, really free, in the building that also housed the police 
headquarters.) I have known Englishwomen startled at being 
herded into a little wooden horsebox. Some chromium has 
come in, and with it permission for mixed drinking, but brewer's 
Georgian is still rare. I can, however, confidently commend to 
Messrs. Betjeman and Lancaster the bar on “ The Duchess of 
Hamilton.” No pains have been spared to make one think 
that one is in the bar of an Olde Worlde pub on the road to 
London Airport or, for that matter, in a B.O.A.C. coaching- 
inn aif-liner. 

It is not only the pubs, moreover, that remind one that this 
is Scotland, not England. There are, for example, the churches. 
The hard-headed Scots spent money like water in the nine- 
teenth century on church-building. Not only a desire to glorify 
God accounts for this. The national passion for schism helped 
even more. That great, heroic but not totally beneficent event, 
the Disruption of 1843, meant that a Free Kirk was put down 
beside every parish church. And as the industrial towns grew 
(and with them, the satellites like “the Coast”), so did the 
need for new quoad sacra parishes. In brisk competition with 
each other, the churches proliferated. And on Sunday (erro- 
neously called the Sabbath by the more Judaically-minded 
zealots) they had no competition. 

They have plenty now. And the reunion of the two 
great branches of the national Church has made many 
a kirk redundant. You can see it in the villages where, 
naturally and rightly, the parish church has been kept 
and the old U.F. church turned into a store-house or 
into an incipient ruin. This sacrifice has provoked a good 
deal of bad feeling and odium ecclesiasticum, as the correspond- 
ence columns of the Glasgow Herald show. And it is sad to 
see the heroic founding year, say 1846, on the lintel of a church 
now thoroughly disaffected—to borrow a word from the French, 
who have had so much need of it. But in the towns, even in 
the small towns, most churches are still in commission. In 
the town where we are, “ at the Coast,” there are many more 
churches in proportion to population than in Rome, and few 
bear much comparison in architectural interest. Firm among 
them is the citadel of the “ Wee Frees,” who have given to the 
word Protestant a meaning that Worms or Geneva did not 
know. 

Of great emotional and practical importance to the Coast, 
to the north shore anyway, is the steamer question. Some 
readers of the Spectator may remember the wail of indignation 
that was aroused when British Railways threatened to cut 
down the Clyde shipping services. The bigger towns saw them- 
Selves crippled, the smaller ones stranded. The authorities 
have retreated a bit, and there can be no busier public-relations 
officers than those who have to defend every device of the 
railways to make one ship do what two or three did before. 
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Some of the grievances are, perhaps, merely a matter of pride. 
To have known service with a real steamer that could race its 
rivals, and to have to put up with a little motor-vessel more fit 
for the Forth-and-Clyde Canal than for one of the great water- 
ways of the world, is hard indeed. “ The Countess of Breadal- 
bane ” is a trim little craft, but its home port should be Kirkin- 
tilloch or, possibly, Fort Augustus. The railway executive, if 
that is the ruling authority, shows, however, a fine sense of 
hierarchy. For “The Countess of Breadalbane” is much 
smaller than “ The Marchioness of Lorne,” which, in turn, is 
much smaller than the “ Duchesses ” (of Hamilton and Mont- 
rose). There may be more than mere rank in the peerage 
involved, for both Breadalbane and Lorne are Campbell titles, 
and the two Duchesses recall to the genealogically minded the 
transfer of lordship over Arran, from Hamilton to Graham, 
which death and marriage brought in the not distant past. 
But'I think British Railways missed a chance in not building 
three “ Duchesses,” or in not giving one of them three titles. 
What if one could say to the English visitor, “ That’s * The 
Duchess of Hamilton, Brandon and Chatellerault’ coming up 
to the pier” ? 

But it is the motor vessels, more fit for Sir Alan Herbert’s 
Thames than for the Firth of Clyde, that rouse the praefer- 
vidum ingenium Scotorum. Who could bear to travel in a boat 
named “ The Wee Cumbrae”? In wet weather (of which 
there is lots) and in stormy weather (of which there is some) 
it must be highly uncomfortable. And, in any case, why 
“Wee Cumbrae”? Does B.R. think that the pet name will 
distract attention from the cockle-shell character of the craft 
serving the river that builds the largest ships in the world ? 
In any case, has anyone ever heard the Lesser Cumbrae called 
“wee”? Is this worthy of an archipelago where, if Sir Walter 
Scott is to be believed, the parish minister, a century and more 
ago, magnanimously prayed for “the Greater and Lesser 
Cumbrae and the adjacent islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland ” ? 


Life Without Papers 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


HE earliest sufferer from a printers’ strike is the man who 

likes to read his morning newspaper at the breakfast- 

table. Since mid-July Dubliners have had no newspaper, 
and in many a household the problem of readjustment was 
for a time acute. Insecurely balanced against teapot or marma- 
lade-jar, a newspaper is a solvent of domestic discord; with- 
out it citizens found themselves embarrassed, forced to look 
at their wives and families, even to talk to them. Custom 
forbade the substitution of a book; it is not done to read 
books before lunch-time. The strain was considerable. 

Yet the Dublin householder gradually grew accustomed to 
being without his newspaper. The clamour for its return 
came mainly from other sources, few of which had previ- 
ously expressed any great affection for the Press. Bookmakers 
were perhaps the hardest hit by the strike. Not only was the 
punter unable to find out what horses were running, at what 
odds and in what races; he was also deprived of the assist- 
ance of his favourite racing correspondents in his assessment 
of form and prospects. Consequently, he laid fewer bets. 
Still more surprising converts to the newspapers’ side were 
the members of the legal profession. Previously a solicitor’s 
dealings with the Press might have been confined to sending 
an intimation that if his clients did not receive an apology 
“given equal prominence . . .” he would start proceedings 
on their behalf. The absence of newspapers deprived the 
solicitor of some more of his bread-and-butter; the strike 
reminded him just how dependent he is upon the Press—in 
the publication of legal notices, for example, and of adver- 
tisements relating to sales of property. 

Advertisers in general were given an unusual opportunity 
to judge how useful the Press can be te them, The businesses 
most affected appear to have been those retail stores which are 
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accustomed to launch spectacular “sales” with the help of 
full-page or half-page advertisements announcing the bargains 
offered. Sales used to be uncommon outside the post-Christmas 
period; recently they have tended to become all-the-year- 
round affairs. A number of Dublin shops appear to have 
forgotten what it was like to put goods in their windows 
without a marked-down price-ticket attached. These in their 
turn have created a public who follow sales-advertisements 
as avidly as other people follow form. The drop in turnover 
must have been substantial. 

The institution that everybody imagined would be most 
affected, however, appeared unmoved by the strike. It has 
long been assumed that those deputies who like to make long 
speeches, and to figure in exchanges of abuse in the Dail, 
have been mainly concerned with the publicity that they know 
they will receive in the newspapers the following day—at 
least in the case of exchanges of abuse, which are extensively 
reported. But in the absence of newspapers the rows were 
even stormier than usual. An Opposition deputy accused a 
member of the Government Party of shooting his big toe 
off, the night before a Military Pensions Act came in, so as 
to qualify. The Minister for Education did his best to restore 
the balance by a merited boot to the Opposition deputy’s 
posterior. As for the speeches, they have never been so long 
as they were in the sittings when there were no newspapers 
in Dublin. Possibly that can be explained by the fact that 
most of the speakers came from Cork, where the Examiner 
continued publication. Cork bears the same relation to the 
rest of Ireland as Scotland does to Britain; it is grudgingly 
prepared to put up with the existence of an alien capital only 
so long as Corkmen retain the bulk of the important adminis- 
trative pggsitions, and can express themselves freely about 
Dublin’s incompetence to deal with Southern Affairs. 

The effect of the strike on broadcasting was interesting. 
Only when newspapers were not available did people realise 
how much that they regard as news is not presented over the 
radio. Deaths, for example; a demand promptly arose that 
something equivalent to newspaper death-notices should be 
read out each morning with the news bulletins. It was not 
easy to convince listeners that to cast an eye rapidly down a 
column in a newspaper, in order to catch any familiar name, 
is a very different matter from hearing fifty to a hundred 
notices read out by an announcer. The followers of racing, 
too, wanted complete lists of meetings, in Britain as well as 
Ireland, with all the information about runners that is 
normally supplied in the Press. It would have taken all 
morning to satisfy them. Still, the strike came opportunely 
for the campaign at present being waged to remove Radio 
Eireann from civil-service control and Ministry of Finance 
restrictions. It was a shock to people who found themselves 
listening to R.E. more often as a result of the strike to realise 
how very limited has been its scope. 

And the strike itself? Ostensibly it was over a wage- 
claim, but the roots go back into history, to the time when 
printing was highly-skilled. The printing workers then organ- 
ised a very strong union, through which they have been able 
to keep themselves in a privileged position in relation to that of 
most other workers. The employers complain that the work 
is no longer so skilled, and that the privileged position is 
maintained only by the use of the unions’ restrictive practices 
which prevent changes. The arguments are startlingly remi- 
niscent of those used in a similar context before a Royal 
Commission on trade unions nearly a century and a quarter 
ago. Then an Irish newspaper-proprietor was able to tell the 
Commissioners that to fight a strike he had carried off a number 
of boys from the local charity school, and shut them up in 
his house (which was also his office) for a few days and 
nights, at the end of which they were well-trained enough to 
bring out his paper. His only complaint was that he had to 
buy new stools high enough for them,to work from. The 
proprictor was able to boast that he was doing a public service 
by thus combating the unions. Many a Dublin employer 
today must wish that he could express himself with the same 
freedom. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N every age and every clime writers have grumbled about 
the small vocabulary of their native language and have 
denounced the patrii sermonis egestas. In English, reputed 

a rich language, the epithets of praise are meagre and 
colourless, whereas those expressing disapproval are varied, 
incisive and rich. When we desire to voice our admiration 
for some book or picture, we find that such words as “ good,” 
“admirable” or “excellent” have been so thumbed in the 
market-place that they have lost their image and superscrip- 
tion; they have become as flat and featureless as a Victorian 
penny. If, on the other hand, we wish to deride or denigrate 
the works of others, we can find all manner of epithets, 
clustering like bright Murano beads in our work-basket. It 
may be perhaps for this reason that young reviewers are 
tempted to abuse rather than to praise the books before 
them, since itis far easier to write a “ brilliant” article dis- 
closing the ineptitudes of older authors than to sparkle in 
praise. Often have I tried to supplement my vocabulary by 
inventing words, such as “couth,” or “doriphore,” or 
“ hypoulic,” feeling that it is the duty as well as the pastime 
of a professional writer to make two words bloom where only 
one bloomed before. These laudable endeavours do not meet 
with the approval of my friends; they expose me to the 
charge of being obscure, precious, or even affected. 
As I am told that it is pretentious to play games with the 
English language, I try to keep to the primer more or less. 
* * * * 

Consider, for instance, how meagre is the vocabulary 
available to us when we wish to talk about the eccentricities 
of our family or friends. We use the one word “mad” 
quite carelessly and without discrimination, since there are 
so few precise words to describe the several gradations 
of lunacy afflicting our relations and our intimates. Doctors 
assure us that there is in fact a whole range of epithets 
and definitions, accurately depicting the special categories of 
such imbeciles. We could, if we wished and knew how, 
speak of “ manic-depressive insanity,” of “ schizophrenia,” 
of “ paranoia,” of “ senile dementia,” of “ dementia praecox,” 
of “toxic insanity.” or of “ general paralysis of the insane.” 
We could, if we so desired, speak of “amaurotic family 
idiocy,” of “ cretinism,” of “ mongolism ” or even of “ sensory 
deprivation.” But these are hard words to use when dis- 
cussing people of whom one is sincerely fond, and so in our 
penury we fall back upon that small and rather mean word 
“mad.” I am,,I trust, fully alive to my own incapacities 
and defects, but I do resent it when they are attributed to 
dementia senilis. 1 am aware that I am totally unable to 
recognise my acquaintances when I meet them in the street, 
but this misfortune is not due to any mental decay, since I 
was equally incompetent in such matters at the age of twenty- 
two. It arises from astigmatism so acute that it renders all 
human faces and figures no more than blurred polygons. 
Call it “ amaurotic ” if you like, but please do not talk about 
senile decay, or general paralysis, or use that cross little word 


“ mad.” 
* * * * 


None of my family or friends are (1 am glad to say) com- 
pletely normal. Some of them, when walking in Regent 
Street, believe that the pavement will suddenly open before 
them and cast their bodies into a wholly undesired basement. 
Others imagine that, as they hurry along, they will be en- 
countered by a glazier carrying a large sheet of plate glass, 
destined to slit their faces from eyebrow to chin. Many of 
them suppose that if I take a convenient aeroplane to 
Karachi I shall be exposed to certain death. A few of them 
cherish the illusion that if they do not step on the cracks 
of the side-walk they will be faced with some intricate disaster. 
Many have the habit (as I have myself) of placing. their 
forefingers upon some special spot when visitng a_ place 


familiar to. them over years: thus when I go to the House 
of Commons I prefer to place my finger affectionately upon 
the shoe of a gentleman who figures on one of its abomin- 
able murals; similarly I have the habit of stroking the dot 
of the i in a notice that figures in the ante-room of my club. 
These may be minor fixations and aberrations: the matter 
becomes more serious when people are unaware that these 
hallucinations and obsessions destroy the interest of their 
personality. What, for instance, are we to do with men or 
women who remain silent at meals, or with those who become 
garrulous on the subject of experiences that have in fact never 
occurred ? For the latter category of lunatics the French use 
the term “mythomanes” and 1 suppose that the English 
equivalent of “ mythomaniac” is legitimate. They will tell 
one fascinating stories about what happened to them last 
Tuesday; one will listen entranced and then suddenly one will 
recall that they are mythomaniacs by nature, that the thing 
never happened, and that therefore what they are recounting 
is dull, dull, dull. Are we to describe such people as “a 
little mad”? Surely we need a more subtle vocabulary to 
designate their evasions of reality. But the words in English 


do not exist. 


* * * * 


The Romans, so far as I know, possessed only two words 
to define mental deficiency, namely insanus, indicating the 
amiable type, and furiosus, indicating the less amiable type. 
The Greeks had a very valuable word, often applicable to 
my family and friends, namely phrenoblaptés, suggesting 
“ moonstruck ” or “deranged.” The French have a charm- 
ing little expression, “ étre maboul.” I find this term valuable 
when I desire to indicate the maboulism of those to whom I 
am too devoted to describe them as a little mad. The Dutch, 
being a highly practical race, not much given to phrenology, 
use short sharp words, such as “ gek,” or “ dol,” or “ verzot.” 
The only people that I know of who have created for them- 
selves a varied vocabulary to designate the gradations of 
dementia are the Germans. Being both neurotic and precise, 
they have provided a tidy little packet of words with which 
to analyse their friends. They have “ verriickt,’ “ toll,” 
“rasend,” “ wild,” “ geistesgestort,” and “ wiitend.”” But they 
also have the really valuable differentiation between “ wahn- 
sinnig”’ and “ irrsinnig.” The latter term corresponds fairly 
closely to our own expression “ wrong-headed,” such as we 
use, when we wish to be kind, about eminent clerics who 
believe that their political opinions are of depth and im- 
portance. But “wahnsinnig”” is a word I miss in my 
own language. What a lovely word is that word “ wahn,” 
as in “irrwahn,” representing illusions that arise, not from 
malice or frustration, but when one really believes in fairies 
or Dr. Goebbels and yearns for the impossible and undefin- 
able to occur! I also envy the Germans for their expres- 
sion ‘ Wutanfaill,” indicating a sudden blind, apoplectic, 
insane burst of rage, such as assails me when a woman in 
front of me at-the ticket-window fumbles for her horrid 
little purse. 
* * + * 

After all, we have teutonic blood in our veins, we are by 
nature most eccentric, and we get just as impatient as the 
rest. Why, therefore, do we not have a wider and more 
definite scheme of epithets to designate what today we describe 
as “a litte mad”? Surely a nation that has produced 
Shakespeare, Blake and the Dean of Canterbury ought to 
possess the imagination and fantasy to create a whole spec- 
trum of adjectives, ranging from white to red ? Would some 
active doriphore suggest to me a good English equivalent 
for that useful and attractive word “ Wahn” ? [ much dis- 
like. when I am feeling wahnsinnig, or even suffering from 
“irrwalin,” to be told that I am a little mad. I am in fact 
a sane person, subject to the most delicious aberrations. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.)—— 


The Brave Don’t Cry. 
(Odeon, Marble 


Scaramouche. (Empire.)}——-Dreamboat. 

Arch.) 
Ovr great-grandchildren, I suppose, will look back on the days when 
men were sent underground to hack out coal with much the same 
scandalised amazement as we view the days when boys were driven 
up chimneys. In the meantime, however, it seems we can do nothing 
but pour streams of gratitude on miners, the dangers and discomforts 
of whose work is made so clear in The Brave Don’t Cry. Mr. John 
Grierson gives us the full story of a mining disaster in Scotland, 
a hundred or so men trapped below ground, the desperate attempts 
to reach them, the womenfolk waiting at the pithead. Waiting, of 
course, is the keynote of such tragedies as these, first for rescuers, 
then for gas, lastly for death; and it is unfortunate, such is the 
frailty of human nature, that waiting, if sufficiently protracted, 
becomes tedious. 


The Scotch are not a communicative people, and Mr. Grierson 
has determined to be as lifelike and sincere as possible, so that his 
miners, all with the.same black face and the same mode of expression, 
do not emerge as personalities. Only Mr. John Rae and Mr. Fulton 
Mackay develop definite characters. In_ this subdued, almost 
documentary, picture there are no dramatics, no sentimentality, 


nothing to tear the heartstrings or to bring them tangled into.one’s’ 


mouth ; simply an honest study of a courageous Scottish com- 
munity behaving as I am sure it would in such a crisis, with a 
triumphant understatement not, I fear, wholly suited to the cinema. 


* * * * 


Mr. Stewart Granger as the swashbuckling French nobleman, who 
turns politician, duellist and actor to avenge a murdered friend, 
makes, as you can imagine, a perfect Scaramouche. In this coloured 
tim of-flamboyant and lavish proportions he is the dashing, fiery, 
p.ssionate and manly centrepiece, a trifle coy at times, which is 
painrul, but on the whole doing us tremendous credit. He is kept 
very busy. When not practising his duelling, escaping from the 
police or giving poorish vaudeville performances, he is ardently 
kissing Miss Eleanor Parker and trying not to kiss Miss Janet Leigh, 
a lady he mistakenly believes to be his sister. Large hunks of this 
picture, which is directed by Mr. George Sidney, are ridiculous, but 
ridiculous in a big glittering way, and the final duelling scene between 
Mr. Granger and a periwigged Mr. Mel Ferrer is truly splendid. 
This takes place at the Opera, and every part of the auditorium, 
save perhaps the gallery and the cloakroom, is catered for ; through 
the stalls, into the boxes, round the rim of the dress-circle, across 
the foyer, on to the stage the contestants thrust and parry, a whirl 
of blade and jabot ; and I feel it would do Mr. Rafael Sabatini’s 
heart good to see them. In this film devoted so zealously to action 
I should like to give a word of praise to Miss Nina Foch who, though 
considerably more beautiful than was ever that sad and foolish 
Marie Antoinette, makes of her, for once, a plausible figure. 


* * * * 


In Dreamboat we have Mr. Clifton Webb as a college schoolmaster 
endeavouring to live down, or to be more exact anaesthetise, his 
past as a film actor. The silent films he made in his youth, and in 
which he nigh suffocated Miss Ginger Rogers with passionate 
kisses, have been hauled out of cold storage by a sponsor of scents 
for his television programme. As these are considered deleterious 
to Mr. Webb’s dignity as an educationalist, he is told either to resign 
or to stop the films being shown. Directed by Mr. Claude Binyon, 
who has also written the remarkably witty script, this is a highly 
entertaining picture. Miss Rogers, it is true, is not at her best as the 
ambitious middle-aged star ; on the other hand Mr. Webb is better 
than he has been since his Sitting Pretty days. He is acidulated, but 
not too offensively so. The parody of old films is, of course, a push- 
over for comedy, and the ones shown here are little short of heavenly. 
The savage digs at the supposedly high standards of television 
programmes are also a joy; and to cap all with a whisk of cream 
there is Miss Elsa Lanchester filling to bursting point the part of an 
amorous spinster. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 





Next week's issue of the “Spectator ”’ will contain reports on 
music and drama by special correspondents at the Edinburgh Festival. 


MUSIC 


A RECENT Third Programme talk on contemporary poetry, entitled 
** The Petrified Muse,’’ developed an argument whose relevance 
to the sister art of music was often striking. Poetry today, said 
Mr. Frangois Duchéne, is rooted in philosophies that accept the 
stress and strain of violent change ; but the poetic impulse is enfeebled 
because the revolutionary will and the confident belief in freedom 
through action is dead. What, in effect, is the use to the creative 
artist of a philosophy which, like Carlyle’s visitor, accepts the 
universe as it momentarily finds it, if far below the level of conscious- 
ness at which philosophies are elaborated the springs of feeling and 
of will are running dry ? 


Philosophies are more obviously relevant to poetry than to music ; 
but as far as the artist is concerned a philosophy is a mode of feeling, 
and it is not difficult to see, from their music alone and with no 
knowledge of musical history, that Bach and Beethoven had very 
different philosophies of life or that the modes of feeling of, say, 
Delibes and Berg were in fact dictated by fundamental attitudes to life 
whose difference was much greater than can B accounted for merely 
by the difference of nationalities. In fact, Delibes has much in com- 
mon with an Austrian contemporary such as Johann Strauss, and 
the ** philosophy °’ of Berg’s Wozzeck is still reverberating through 
the music of all Western Europe. 

The technical development of music—from monody to polyphony, 
from the modes to the major-minor key system—has been no more 
than the surface disturbance caused by gradual but radical alterations 
in the artist’s attitude not simply to the materials of his craft but to 
life itself, a change in what may be justly called his philosophy of 
life, however unconscious or unformulated. Marxists, accepting this 
basic truth, have tried to explain these changes entirely in terms of 
economics, as though economic changes were primary data and not 
themselves dictated by still more fundamental shiftings due to the 
development of the only primary datum, the human spirit—an untidy, 
amorphous and largely mysterious entity which obstinately resists all 
attempts to demarcate, simplify or pigeon-hole its motions. 

Contémporary music, then, is as rooted as contemporary poetry 
in an acceptance of change ; but does it suffer from the same enfeeble- 
ment of the will, the same ** petrification *’ of initial impulse as Mr. 
Duchéne finds in poetry? The technical address and the easy 
volubility of much contemporary music would seem to contradict 
such a supposition, unless they are the purely superficial patter of | 
fundamentally empty-hearted jugglers. There is, of course, much of 
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this more or less fashionable patter in the music of this, as of every 
other, age (think only of minor Italian operatic composers of the 
eighteenth century or the imitators of Mendelssohn a hundred years 
ago), but in the best contemporary music there is no sign of radical 
disease, no petrification of human impulses. 

Relaxed good-humour and instinctive tenderness are rare, and high 
tragedy or deliberate frivolity are the genres most often -attempted 
by composers who are not engaged in constructing ** abstract ’’ 
patterns ; but though we may deplore the absence of many lovable 
qualities from contemporary music, we cannot expect to find them in 
any art which is a true reflection of contemporary life. Those who 
deplore the temper of contemporary music must logically—and most 
often do actually—deplore the temper of contemporary life (as most 
sensitive and thoughtful people over forty have done in every age), 
and music gives little more cause for alarm, shows no more signs of 
radical enfeeblement than it showed a hundred or two hundred years 
ago. An age of rapid changerin the fundamental attitude of human 
beings to each other and the external world does not provide a favour- 
able climate for the arts. Patience is, as usual, the virtue most needed 


and least displayed. 
MARTIN COOPER. 


; The Poet 


Each instant of his life a task, he never rests, 

And works most when he appears to be doing nothing. 
The least of it is putting down in words 

What usually remains unwritten and unspoken, 

And would so often be much better left 

Unsaid, for it is really the unspeakable 

That he must try to give an ordinary tongue to. 


And if, by art and accident, 

He utters the unutterable, then 

It must appear as natural as breath, 

Yet be an inspiration. And he must go, 

The lonelier for his unwanted miracle, 

His singular way, a gentle lunatic at large 

In the societies of cross and reasonable men. ° 
JAMES KIRKUP, 

‘\ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Few people seem to gather meadowsweet, probably because, although 
its scent on the evening air can be wonderful, like the honeysuckle 
it can be too much. The sun was going down across the Lleyn 
peninsula, and we were walking the quiet country road that was 
banked by honeysuckle on one side and a great sward of meadow- 
sweet on the other. The effect was almost overpowering, and I was 
glad to come uphill emong bracken and gorse, where blackberry 
bushes screened the stones used here to make walls, as they are in 
most places farther north. I had always imagined that nearness to 
the sea brought an early ripeness to oats, but here, although some 
fields were yellow, many were green, and in adjoining meadows 
haymaking was hardly at an end. An old man came up a footpath. 
He was carrying a rake over one shoulder, and swinging from his 
hand was a string of mackerel. “A little fishing and a little farming,” 
I remarked, and he explained that half his living was on land and 
half on water. Between lobster-pots and potatoes he balanced his 
domestic economy. There are many places where men follow these 
two callings, and are as able with oars as they are with a plough. 


Road Casualties 

Casualties on the road are not confined to human beings. The toll of 
birds, rabbits, hedgehogs and frogs is considerable. No one makes 
a return of the rabbits killed by cars at dusk and after lighting-up 
time, but on twenty miles of road I counted over fifty killed one 
morning. Before the count reached sixty I gave up, but we drew in 
when I noticed a carrion crow sitting on the side. He was far from 
spry, and only blinked an eye when I picked him up. I concluded 
that he had either flown into a set of telephone-wires or collided 
with a car. As we travelled on, he sat on my lap and seemed to 
revive. When we reached our destination he was placed on a wall, 
but in a !ittle while it was apparent that he was sinking, and he was 
quickly put out of his misery. Their failure to see a large noisy 
object like a car is a puzzling thing about some birds. Perhaps, like 
human beings, they are preoccupied. 


Snare-Setters 

When a countryman has no gun and little time to go out with 
a ferret and nets, he often puts down a snare. This is not the best 
time for snaring because the grass is high, there are large numbers 
of immature rabbits about, and they do not begin to range on fixed 
runs until autumn when food is harder to find. Some men snare 
all the year round however, and are not too particular where the 
snares are set; consequently the setters of snares are thoroughly un- 
popular with farmers who keep sheep. I have seen a ewe with her 
foot in a snare, and a sorry sight she was. She had struggled until 
the wire had cut her to the bone and began to peel the skin. Releasing 
her was a painful thing because the poor creature bounded and 
struggled while I tried to loosen the tightly-drawn noose. I have 
never been sure about the snare béing a humane way of catching 
a rabbit. It is not so quick and painless, even when set by an expert. 
The speed of the rabbit or hare determines the nature of its death. 
Sometimes death is a long time coming, and every kick of the victim 
is another awful step to its end, that comes when its head is bloated 
and its eyes forced out of their sockets. 


Tall Corn 

To a man who works on the land the signs of good husbandry 
are plain. He looks at a field, the height, colour and richness of its 
grass, the absence of weed, neatness of its hedges and tidiness of 
its ditches, and knows the character of the owner, for land reflects 
the nature of those who tend it. Sometimes one sees signs of lavish 
care. It is a long time since I have seen a field of oats so long in 
the straw and rich in the ears as one on the slope of a little farm 
in Caernarvon. The yield was beyond expectations and beyond the 
binder too, because at its highest setting the knife still cut the stalk 
of a length that overhung the sheets, and the sheaves could not be 
made and tied because the corn simply would not pass through. Two 
men were harvesting. One worked with a scythe and one with a 
sickle. Behind them lay two or three hundred sheaves waiting to be 
tied in the old-fashioned way with a few strands lifted from the 
bunch and used as a “strap.” The old tilting reaper would have been 
a help, but it is years since I last saw one. 


Composting 

It is well to remember that compost can be a breeding-ground for 
flies and other insects harmful to the garden, unless the heap is 
turned over and treated with one of the preparations for the purpose. 
Make sure that weeds are not allowed to seed before they are 
treated. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


129 


A prize of £5 was offered for a poem entitled ** Disillusionment,”’ 
based on and including the following lines from Wordsworth’s poem :— 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight. 
I saw her upon nearer view 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine. 

Perhaps, as one competitor complained, it was sacrilege ; but the 
sequence, *‘ Phantom—Woman—Machine ’’ suggests that Words- 
worth’s subconscious may have been playing tricks with him, and 
it gave misogynists a chance to show their paces. Curiously enough, 
the misogynistic game was played most zestfully by the women. 

The word ‘* machine ’’ inspired a number of entrants to make 
their heroine a car, several of them very effectively. For others, 
** she ’? was a sewing-machine, a cook, a ‘‘ daily,’’ a typist, a 
fraudulent medium, a spaniel and a ship. This list indicates the 
variety of the work with which I had to cope. I started with a 
preference for those who should (a) preserve something of Words- 
worth’s manner and (4) attach some meaning to the description of 
woman as a machine (talking-machine ? flirting-machine ? gold- 
digging-machine ?) ; but few contrived to do either of these things 
effectively. The best poems, technically, were those which seemed 
to me to evade, in one way or another, what I regarded as the main 
point of the competition. 

** Disillusionment ’’ was firmly indicated in many entries : 

** And now I see with eye serene 
She is not what she might ‘have been ; 
Indeed, I wonder why the fuss. 
Her face would stop an omnibus, 
Would halt (mechanic’ly I mean), 
The very pulse of the machine.’’ 
(J. P. MULLARKY) 
** Cold, calculating, selfish, grim, 
Intent to gratify each whim 
With someone else to pay the bills. 
—Let me go dance with daffodils ! ’’ 
(J. A. C. Morrison) 
** A creature not too bright (1.Q. 
Reputed to be 82) 
An O.S. woman, nobly planned 
With giant foot and ham-like hand ! 
The wraith has put on flesh, you see, 
And oh, the difference to me ! ”’ 
(N. HopGson) 

I do not feel that any one competitor stands out from the rest. 
In these circumstances, I recommend that the prize be divided 
between five : C. J. Richards, who was the best of thé who made 
a direct attempt; D. L. L. Clarke, who made an ingenious compilation 
of lines from Wordsworth ; Miss M. E. Liddall, who produced some 
excellent verse but failed to drive home the ‘* machine ’’ point; 
P. M. for her witty sewing-machine poem, and H. A. C. Evans, who 
was slightly the best of the motorists (though there is unfortunately 
no room for his entry). 

Commendations to Walter Percival, Rev. Walter Angus, Rev. A. 
Whigham Price (whom I thank for his personal message !), Guy 
Innes, Frances Collingwood, W. D. Gilmour, Nan Wishart, M.R., 
M.S., T. W. Edwards, Guy Kendall, and Oswald Clarke. 


PRIZES 
(C. J. RICHARDS) 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A rainbow spirit, all a-glow 

With magic beauty, pure as snow ; 
And as she held me with her eyes, 

I thought I entered Paradise. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Such beauty, that had won my heart, 
Owed less to nature than to art ; 

That silver tongue, that manner kind 
Veil’d yet the mystery of her mind. 
And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the ‘machine ; 
Serene, because at last I know 

What drives this human dynamo— 
Pride, jealousy, suspicion, guile, 

The tarnish ’neath a tinsel smile. 
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(D. L. L. CLARKE) 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight. 

I saw her upon nearer view 

A spirit, yet a woman too. 

Can this be she who hither came 

In secret like a smothered flame ? 

For if a vestige of those gleams 

Survive, ‘twas only in my dreams. 

The memory of what has been, 

To dream-light clear while yet unseen, 

Was frozen at its marvellous source : 

No motion has she now, no force. 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

I see thee glittering from afar 

Not quite so fair as many are, 

Thou unassuming commonplace 

Of nature with that homely face ! 


(M. E. LipDALt) 
She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gieamed upon my sight. 
Gliding along the sunlit street 
With rhythmic round of pedalling feet. 
The lengthening shadows seemed to lie 
Spellbound as hers went softly by. 
And, standing on the pavement’s edge, 
Heaven warned me it were sacrilege 
To cast a thought, howe’er divine, 
On beauty that could ne’er be mine. 
I saw her upon nearer view 
A spirit, yet a woman too ! 
One of the unrequited band 
Of housewives in a hungry land. 
And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine. 
Yet how could she have roused in me 
Such wondrous hope of things to be ? 


(P. M.) 
She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight 
A ‘‘wonder and a wild desire’’ 
Above my purchase—even higher ;—(or hire?) 
The shining substance of a dream, 
So like a fairy did she seem. (or "seam?) 
I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too, 
That Love’s light pressure will obey 
And hums about her work all day. 
** Angelic Singer ’’ then I said 
** Thou hast my heart upon a thread— 
**T would thy inmost secret know 
And call thee mine, and make thee so ! 
And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine, 
And could enjoy her charms tonight 
—But O this tension is not right ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 132 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


The practice is increasing of advertising certain products with 
** educational ”’ (historical, geographical or scientific, &c.) Copy, €.8. 
** It was 1752, the age of Dr. Johnson . . . the full-bottomed wig was 
fast disappearing and Thomas Whitewash had just started 
manufacturing lemonade in a back room in Bloomsbury. . . . A 
prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for not more than 150 words 
of advertising matter on these lines for one of the following: a 
** Bikini ’’ swimsuit ; saccharin tablets ;. a gas-mask. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than September 3rd. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September 12th. 


(or sew?)"’ 








AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to any of your friends 
residing in any part of the world at the following rates :-— 
52 weeks, 35s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 

In addition a Birthday Greeting card will be forwarded 
stating the SPECTATOR comes as a gift from you. 
Send instructions to :— 

Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 
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The Conquest of Death 
Sir.—To read the Spectator is one of the pleasures of life, but I 


doubt if the consideration of these two articles by the learned doctor 
would give me much pleasure or consolation if I lay dying in a state 
of consciousness. Possibly they are written for the intelligentsia and 
not to give comfort to ordinary unlearned persons like myself. 

However, they ignore a possible solution of the problem favoured 
by many of the best of mankind, the Christian solution. The Easter 
anthem with it paean of triumph over death—* Christ is risen from 
the dead and become the first fruits of them that slept .... For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive ’—has 
given comfort to many simple folk. Possibly Raphael as he gazed 
in his dying moments on his great picture of the Transfiguration 
found more inspiration and hope in contemplating the glories of 
Heaven than he would have derived from the study of these erudite 
articles on death. 

The Christian faith may be a myth; it may be wishful thinking, 
a naive attempt to by-pass the fear of death; but, as Simmias said to 
Socrates many centuries ago: “ If the attainment of any certainty about 
such questions be impossible, he would have him take the best and 
most irrefragable of human notions, and let this be the raft upon 
which he sails through life—not without risk—if he cannot find some 
word of God which will more surely and safely carry him.” The 
advice is good, and I would sooner stake my all on the Christian 
faith and hope rather than gamble on the apparently resuscitated, 
modernised version of the transmigration of souls so ably propounded 
in these articles—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. W. PEARSON. 

United University Club, Suffolk Street, S.W. 


Sirn,—Twice in his first article Dr. Geiringer refers to “ religion,” and 
once in the second to “ those who believe in the existence of a soul.” 
These references invite a comment from this other angle. To the 
doctor human “ personality” appears almost as an epiphenomenon, 
and can be so treated. To the mystic the whole of the doctor’s world 
appears as an epiphenomenon of the only reality, the divine, or, as 
the Christian would say (firstly), the Creator. 

In the world we know we find three primary immortalities, those of 
the germ-cells, ideas, and institutions. But if there is an immortal soul 
its real home js not this world of the here and now, but the other world 
of the always and the everywhere. Would the Hindu agree that the 
religion of the immortal soul involves personal survival? No; the 
individual loses himself in the end in Nirvana. Survival is misfortune. 
Che Christian thinks otherwise. I often wish that Keble had amended 
his well-known lines to read: 

“ Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We find ourselves in Heav'n above.” 

I agree that the shifting of a soul consciously and immediately into 
another body would not seem impossible, but it appears, at first sight 
at any rate, as a blasphemous travesty of the true hope, an artificial 
substitute involving a sacrilegious invasion of another personality. I 
knew a Christian minister who was convinced that a member of his 
congregation had become a demoniac. With the permission of the 
medical superintendent he visited the mental hospital and made an 
exorcism in the manner of the early Church. The patient was dis- 
charged cured. Would not the escape of a soul from an old body to a 
younger one be as hideous and as heinous a wrong as any other 
* possession ” ? 

If not, Dr. Geiringer’s suggestion raises an interesting subject for 
speculation. In biological development a sexual reproduction by fission 
was succeeded by a higher form of fusion. Can there be a higher 
term still in the series? Would the fusion and re-integration of 
“memories and reactions” hypothecated at the end of the second 
article provide on the psychic level a new development-stimulus com- 
parable with the advent of sexual reproduction on the somatic level ? 
If so this higher form of personality-formation might lead to undreamt- 
of development of the human mind and ego. Or would this psychic 
fornication in excelsis produce the apotheosis of the “ Man of Sin” 
(il Thess. ii, 3,4)? = 

Incidentally one is indebted to Dr. Geiringer for a new word, 
“ Cybernetics.” I have not found jt in the Oxford Dictionary. From 
Liddell and Scott there is help, but only a little !—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED HAIGH. 


Tunstead, Cheddleton, near Leek, Staffs 
Sixk.—I read with much interest Dr. Geiringer’s articles on The Con- 
quest of Death. 
late war, | can attest further, if it were necessary, that dying is very 
much dike falling into a deep sleep. Contrary to what had sometimes 





Having nearly lost my life by drowning during the - 
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been said, my past experiences did not come back to me in a flash; 
indeed, it seems that memory was all too ready to forsake me 
altogether. This is, I think, just as well; because, as the poet who 
described Ossian’s journey to the land of youth has said, “a fedd 
gof a fydd gaeth.” (Memory is a bind.) 

Dr. Geiringer seems bent on refusing to drink of the waters of 
Lethe, and even tells us that when Elixir Vitae is found at last the 
soul shall be confined inside a borrowed body “with an extra set 
of memories and reactions.” How very different did the final destiny 
of the soul appear to Sir Thomas Browne and Henry Vaughan! But 
then, possibly, these two physicians, who knew “the miseries of this 
sinful life” in the Commonwealth period,.may have had a clearer 
notion of the meaning of soul than we, in the confusion of our 
psychologies, may have today.—Yours faithfully, J. Jones-Davies. 

Llywel Vicarage, Trecastle, Breconshire. 


22, 1952 


British Composers 


Sir,—In your issue of August 8th your music critic comments on 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s statement at the International Folk Music 
Conference that England gets her painting from France, her music 
from Germany and her dances from America, and goes on to say 
that the charge of snobbery against the musical public of this country 
has been made “in tones of varying bitterness” by the composer 
over the last forty years. Those who know Dr. Vaughan Williams 
can afford to smile at the word “ bitterness,” but the reference to 
the article written in [912, Who wants the British Composer ?, calls 
for some comment. (The article is easily available for reference 
since it is reprinted in Hubert Foss’s Ralph Vaughan Williams.) In the 
main it is addressed to the British composer, and is a defence of the 
taste of the British public rather than an attack on it. He says: “ The 
cultured amateur says to the composer ‘What have you to offer me 
better than the great Masters? I have my Bach, my Beethoven, my 
Brahms. They are enough to satisfy me; or can you show me more 
suitable harmonies than Debussy, more striking orchestral effects than 
Strauss. If not why should I bore myself by listening to you or 
trying to play you?’ And the amateur, judged by his own standard, 
is perfectly right. The English composer is not and for many genera- 
tions will not be anything like so good as the great Masters.” 

Dr. Vaughan Williams was too pessimistic about British composers, 
and did not foresee the great and. rapid flowering of our music—not 
least his own—that was soon to come; but the article as a whole is 
an inspiring call to British composers to have faith in their own 
national heritage. He says: “ We must be our own tailors, we must 
cut for ourselves, try on for ourselves and finally wear our own 
home-made garments, which, even if they are homely and home- 
spun, will at all events fit our bodies and keep them warm.” 
The call has been answered far beyond his expectations in 1912, 
and no one is more keenly alive to that fact than the man 
who made «ait. The article ends: “Perhaps the future has an- 
other Bach in store for us and perhaps he will be an English- 
man, but if that is to be so we [i.e., British composers] must 
prepare the way for him.” To represent this article and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams's more recent utterances on the subject as a mere complaint 
about public preference for foreign music is a travesty of the facts. 
Your critic seems to have read the title Who wants the British Com- 
poser? and to have left it at that—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

GILMOUR JENKINS. 

Goldhanger, Essex. 


Clubs for the Professions 


Sir,—The problem posed by your correspondent Mrs. J. Lindsay can 
be solved in this, and to the best of my knowledge, many other 
towns, through enquiries to the local Education Committee. Here, 
for instance, comprehensive lists of social and other organisations are 
kept by the Youth Committee and Technical College, while the 
Central Council for Physical Recreation maintain a separate list of 
sporting organisations. 

The majority of these organisations make a point of welcoming 
newcomers to the area and helping them to feel at home in the 
town. This is perhaps more valuable than any attempt to organise 
a purely social club which would, in fact, segregate such newcomers 
from the community as a whole.—Yours faithfully, W. A. Havens. 

Youth Service Officer, Reading Education Committee. 

Loyd House, 177 King’s Road, Reading 


Sir,—I am sure I am only one of many who must appreciate the 
vigour with which Mrs. Lindsay has presented our predicament. The 
professional class retains the social conventions which make it impos- 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





How many housewives know the 
joy of working in a really modern 
kitchen ? How 
advantages of a refrigerator, a food 


many know the 


mixer, a washing machine, or a really 
up-to-date cooker? The 
answer is: ‘not nearly enough!’ To 
help meet this demand ‘ENGLISH 
ELectric’, as one of the world’s 


simple 


largest electrical organizations, is 
using its unique resources to equip 
more housewives with more modern 
domestic appliances. 
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By continuous research on new 


labour-saving ideas, by the con- 
version of these ideas into practical 
household appliances of the highest 
quality, and by the production of 
those appliances on a large scale, 
*ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ is contributing 
to the better living of families all 
over the world. 

In this and countless other 
‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ puts the power 
of electricity at the service of millions. 
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sible for its young men and women to meet on street-corners, and 
yet has ceased to entertain widely enough to supply them with plentiful 
introductions to each other. At the same time subscriptions to local 
tennis-clubs or to London clubs are so high that for many of us, 
whose studies, training or work take us away from home for part of 
the year, so that we cannot use them regularly, they are an unjustified 
extravagance. The casual nature of our attendance prevents us from 
participating fully in the programmes of such local societies as do 
exist. 

Any clubs which attempt to cater for our particular problems must 
be cheap, and cannot in my opinion rely on weekly meetings, which 
are impracticable whenever members cannot guarantee a _ regular 
attendance. Yet it would not be impossible to form clubs which 
would combine a carefully-regulated membership with a loosely-knit 
organisation, Such a club could provide each member yearly with a 
list on which the names, addresses, telephone-numbers, occupations 
and hobbies of all his fellow-members would appear, and, as member- 
ship would be only by invitation of a certain proportion of the club, 
any member would then be able to ask any other to make up a party 
or share a pursuit in the reasonable expectation of finding a congenial 
companion. The club could be united once or twice a year for dinner 
in an unpretentious London restaurant. With so simple an organisa- 
tion it should not be necessary to charge a yearly subscription much 
above a guinea, even including the cost of the dinners. A few clubs 
of this type already exist for men, but those of us who are ineligible 
for these would prefer an equal membership of men and women, 
especially as this would make it easy to get up to those gramophone 
dances and tennis-cum-bathing parties which are all too rare nowadays. 
There are no limits to the interest and amusement which could be 
supplied by a “ Now and Then” club.—Yours faithfully, 

EvizaBeTH M. STEVEN. 
Paddockhurst, 17 Silver Lane, Purley, Surrey. 


Sik,—The suggestion of your Girton correspondent is dramatically 
opposed to the needs of today. The necessity for specialisation com- 
pels study along narrow lines, and a balance is needed by regular 
attendance at places where we shall of necessity meet those who 
normally move, and so think, in other grooves. 

Your correspondent asks the help of Rotary International. It is a 
chief virtue of a Rotary Club that, by means of its single classification 
rule and its compulsory sixty-per-cent, attendance, men working in 
different fields, mainly in business but also professional, are, for at 
least one hour a week, taken out of their own grooves, and not only 
have their eyes opened to the existence of other men with different 
ideas but are compelled to meet them and learn their language; it 
is often a different language, even when all the words both use can 
be found in the Anglo-American dictionary. 

One thing university graduates need is to come down to earth again 
for their own ultimate benefit. The university graduate should be 
leaven in the non-university dough, and so must beware of becoming 
a fish out of the water of common life.—Yours faithfully, 

A ROTARIAN GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGE, 





The Spectator, August 24th, 1852 


The overwhelming ambition of the French President appears 
to shoot beyond the setting up of a mere temporal kingdom 
for himself, to the establishment of a theocracy. Louis 
Napoleon ordains that the great national holyday of the year 
shall be the saint’s-day of his uncle: and in solemnising it, 
on Sunday last, along with other imposing agencies, he availed 
himself of the gorgeous superstitions of the Romish Church: 
military display, illuminations and fireworks, and the cere- 
monies of high mass, were so skilfully blended, that spec- 
tators, dazzled with light and drunken with frankincense, lost 
the power of discriminating between Napoleon the Saint and 
Napoleon the Emperor. Their imaginations began to manu- 
facture one mythical personage out of those two dissimilar 
characters, and to attribute a share in their sanctity to all 
members of the family. This attempted apotheosis of the 
Emperor has been compared to the deification of Julius Caesar 
by Augustus: it more resembles the attribution of a sacred 
as well as a royal character to the reigning families of Russia 
and China. This retrograde movement towards the hierarchical 
juggling of barbarous ages, is passing strange in the land— 
we will not say of Voltaire, but of Pascak 
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The Incurables 


Sir,—In his good-cause appeal on August 11th Gilbert Harding stated 
that the hostel for incurables at Clapham Common did not receive 
help from the Government. Two days later a pathetic appeal reached 
me from the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney. This has room 
for 250 patients, and like the small hostel is wholly dependent upon 
charity. I am informed that the reason is, simply, that when the 
National Health Service was launched it was decided that such 
institutions were not hospitals within the meaning of the Act. Have 
we not here an anomaly calling for immediate removal? There 
cannot be any section of the community in deeper need than the 
patients in retreats of this kind; and the care of them cannot be other 
than a field for voluntary service. Generous aid from the State, 
therefore, would seem to be an urgent necessity.—Faithfully yours, 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
la Oakwood Road, N.W.11. 


Both Sides of the Street 
Sir,—Janus seems to have a curious notion that some kind of rivalry 
exists between Peterhouse and Pembroke in relation to Thomas Gray. 
Perhaps a little chronology may serve to dispel such a notion: 


1734-38. Gray was at-Peterhouse as an undergraduate, but had more 
than one friend at Pembroke. 

1742. Gray returned to Peterhouse as a fellow-commoner. 

1756. After the fire-alarm incident Gray moved to Pembroke where 


he lived until his death in 1771. 
His best known poems were, in fact, all written before 1756; but 
Pembroke is proud to have given him a home for the last fifteen years 
of his life and to own a collection of his manuscripts and letters.— 
Your obedient servant, S. C. ROBERTS. 
The Lodge, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Home Thoughts from Abroad 


SiR,—Many years ago a small band of brothers, persecuted and hounded 
beyond endurance, sailed in the *‘ Mayflower’ from Plymouth to seek 
the freedom of a new world. With the departure of Mrs. Frances 
Shearer in the Irish ferry from Holyhead, history has repeated itself, 
and we must seriously consider the consequences to our country. By 
welcoming Mrs. Shearer and rejecting Old Moore, Eire and countries 
like her are skimming the cream off England’s youth and, in doing so, 
are jeopardising our future chances of becoming once more a great 
Power. Whatever the State’s views, the time has come to ask ourselves: 
“Can we afford to sacrifice the individual for the common good?” 
We must fearlessly and honestly weigh the Welfare State against Mrs. 
Shearer, and the answer must be fearlessly and honestly given—Yours 
faithfully, J. GORDON SMITH. 
13 Alexandra Mansions, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Prunophiles, Prunophobes 


Sir,—As one who has been a cook in schools for several years, I should 
like to express the wish that on no account should any ban be plated 
on the use of the prune. Often, when filled with that awful depression 
brought on by the endless filling of stomachs, it has come to me, 
with a sense of great delight, that tomorrow I would give them prunes 
and semolina—and let them suffer! Sometimes they would actually 
enjoy it, which was very annoying and almost drove one to giving them 
figs —Yours sincerely, J. Forsytu. 
Glenfoot, Abernethy, Perthshire. 


Sir,—I think Janus is quite right about prunes. Whatever those letter- 
writers say, I know a fat wrinkled prune who is none the better for 
being soaked in gin or in port-wine either, and as for getting bottled I 
would rather not say. I can’t give my address for security reasons.— 
Yours respectfully, is L. A. C. W. Pris. 


Books for Davos 


Sir,—As the librarian for the Ministry of Health sanatoria in Davos, 
I wonder if it would be possible to make a request for books through 
your journal. There are 130 patients here, 80 men and 50 women. 
The Red Cross has supplied us with quite a number of books, but 
as the patients are so far from home and have to spend a long time 
in bed. the choice becomes very limited after two or three months. 
Could any books your subscribers care to send be sent to: Mrs. 
Spencer Jones, Park Sanatorium, Davos-Platz, Switzerland—Yours 
faithfully, PHYLLIS JONES. 
Davos-Platz. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Old Man Thames 


Time on the Thames. By Eric de Maré. (Architectural Press. 21s.) 


A RECENT American film celebrating the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority presented us with one of those tremendous sequences 
of visual images which constitute the cinema’s chief claim to be 
taken seriously as an art. Two raindrops coalescing on a grass-biade 
opened a long, detailed, watery crescendo; gradual at first, with 
slow trickles a pebble could divert ; then brisk rills of water, and so 
to tumbling streams, and rivers fuller and fuller swelling to vast 
continental dimensions and on to the vertiginous terror of gigantic 
Mississippi in full flood curling over futile, breached levees to drown 
a country. 

Small, tamed Thames does not drain or drown half a continent, but 
it also is a river, and its story also would seem to be best begun where 
two raindrops coalesce, and best ended where the pilot climbs down 
the rope-ladder and waves farewell to the outward-bounder. Mr. 
Eric de Maré, however, has chosen to describe his river in reverse, 
starting at Twickenham, the head of the tideway, and urging his 
craft upstream past forty-three locks until above Cricklade naviga- 
tion is impossible even for canoes, and the few remaining miles to 
the source (or sources) are for pedestrians. The effect of this reversed 
progress is to make the Thames seem less a natural, organic river 
than an extended playground for Londontrs” summer outings ; and 
indeed this is the author’s theme, for he is chiefly concerned that 
the river and its banks should, as soon as possible, be formed into 
a narrow, winding National Park, a fluviatile National Park 130 
miles long and perhaps half a mile wide ; only so, he thinks, can we 
ensure that our heirs will see the same beauty that we do. 

Mr. de Maré argues persuasively. He is particularly insistent on 
the need for a continuous right of way along the banks ; in fact he 
seems almost to prefer walking on the towpath to navigating the 
water. He writes: ** The towpath can be considered as a native 
bush track, more natural, safer, and easier (and, incidentally, 
cheaper) than the river as a line of travel.”’ That riparian proprietor 
Ratty (so oddly dressed in a fur coat) would have had something to 
say about this. How odd that a discerning Thames-lover could 
ever write as if mere towpath-friendship were enough ! 

All who know the river will agree with the author that its beauty is 
superb and must be preserved at all costs. The chapter in which he 
urges the formation of a Thames National Park is the core and 
centre of the book ; the rest, apart from some interesting history, 
is an agreeable, anecdotic-picturesque itinerary of a rather familiar 
kind. Not much of the material is new, but it is clearly arranged 
and will be useful to intelligent and enquiring holiday-makers. Of 
the inevitable omissions one seems to call for protest : How is it 
possible to write of swan-upping at Cookham without a mention of 
Mr. Stanley Spencer ? 

There are 232 photographs, all but eight from Mr. de Maré’s 
own camera. The rather scrappy arrangement and the vest-pocket 
size of many do not disguise the fact that he is an outstanding photo- 
grapher ; the illustrations do all that photographs can do to call up 
memories of white-painted houseboats and neat geraniums, of the 
surging uprush as the lock fills, of noble trees, of the cool and echoing 
undersides of bridges and the shouts of children bathing. . There is 
special attention to the man-made detail of the river, the curve of 
an iron handrail, the weighty timbers of the lock-gates ; but he has 
devoted less attention to the detail of nature, the meadowsweet and 
the yellow flags, the sapphire dragonflies locked in their strange 
insect embrace, the leaves of the arrowhead nodding in the wash 
of the boat. 

As the hot day declines the colours grow stronger. Exhausted 
with sun and water we sit on the bank among the dry grasses. Soon 
it will be dark and it’s a long way home to London, but still we sit, 
waiting for the moon to rise. After sunset» the river seems mys- 
teriously to grow warmer ; it is tepid to our dangling feet. The 
campers’ tents glow dimly, lit from within; and there, between 
two willows, is a yellow light. The harvest moon has risen at last. 

But the seasons do not pause. Soon there will be misty mornings 
and yellow leaves in endless procession sailing downstream to plunge 





In next week’s ‘‘ Spectator’’ Lord Pakenham will review ‘* The 
Critical Years ’’ by General Baron Geyr von Schweppenburg, the 
Bishop of Southwell ‘**‘ The Christian Society *’ by Bishop Stephen 
Neill, Sir Norman Birkett a new edition of ‘‘ The Journal of George 
Fox *’ and Eric Partridge “ A Concise Etymological Dictionary of 
Modern English”? by Professor Ernest Weekley. 


over the weir. Dark days will come and wet weather and rising 
waters until punts go between the pollard willows across a grey 
rain-pitted surface where the hayfields used to be. In rubber hip- 
boots the owner of a bungalow will make a pencil-mark on his door- 
post where there are other marks with dates—‘* March, 1947°’’ 
and the others. Will the townsfolk believe these marks when they 
come in the summer ? The tamed Thames will be no one’s play- 
ground ; no one will be taking holiday photographs as the rains 
hurry tothe sea; our domesticated river will have quietly and 
irresistibly resumed its flood-plain as it did before it floated the first 
dug-out canoe. 

** A great many books have been written about the Thames,’’ 
says Mr. de Maré. ** The Thames can stand yet another one.’’ 
It can. And even another after that. 

STEPHEN BONE. 


Half a Century of India 


The India I Knew: 1897-1947. By Sir Stanley Reed. (Odhams Press, 
21s.) 


In a book about India, by a writer whose connection with that 
country extends over fifty years, one half expects to find nostalgia 
and sentimental regret as the dominant note. That note, however, is 
wholly absent from Sir Stanley Reed’s virile and lucid treatment of 
his subject. Unlike so many modern writers, Sir Stanley is able to 
be ‘** pro-Indian ’’ without being anti-British, and he has, therefore, 
given us an unusually well-balanced account of modern Indian 
political history. 

Four main points in that account stand out. The first is the very 
fair treatment of the Indian Civil Service. Its rigidity and the 
** general indifference of Civil Service administration to the economic 
development of the country °’ are carefully balanced against the new 
standards of administrative integrity and efficiency introduced by the 
1.C.S. in a judgement which should cause general satisfaction and 
indeed legitimate pride in Bath or Bournemouth. 

Next comes Sir Stanley’s appreciation of the unifying and electrify- 
ing influence exerted on India by the use of the English language. 
Without higher education in English, there would have. been no 
Indian nationhood. Sir Stanley tells, with effect, the story of a bitter 
complaint by Rabindranath Tagore against education through the 
medium of English. The complaint was addressed in English to an 
Indian audience, most of whom would not have understood it if 
Tagore had spoken in his own language. The author quotes also a 
Hindu social writer, indignant at a proposal to reduce the time spent 
on the study of English. ** You do not know,’’ explained Kamesh 
Natarajan, ** what English means to us ; it is far more than /ingua 
franca ; it brings with it a whole new ethical concept.”’ 

The one really bad English lapse from economic fair play—the 
cotton excise of 1879— is dealt with frankly and vigorously. The story 
of how the Viceroy, ** the flamboyant Lord Lytton, over-ruling 
his experienced colleagues in the Council, forced on India a free 
import policy *’ is discreditable indeed ; and the author rightly says 
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that it was regarded as a clear indication to India that, in a clash of 
interests between India and Britain, those of Britain would be 
preferred. The suspicion and resentment engendered were _only 
partially removed when, over forty years later, the policy of dis- 
criminating protection enabled India to forge ahead in the industrial 
field. The results of the new policy were rapid and startling, nowhere 
more so than with sugar in which India soon became self-sufficient. 

From his early days the author was a consistent supporter of 
progress towards self-government, and he realised that, whatever 
might be said as to the suitability or otherwise of parliamentary 
government in India, no other form of government would have been 
acceptable to the Indian people. He sees clearly, too, that dyarchy, 
in spite of the criticisms levelled at it, was a necessary step towards 
the great 1935 Act. That Act, if completely implemented, would 
have ushered in full self-government, perhaps without the need for 
partition. In his castigation of those in authority for the long delay 
in passing that Act, Sir Stanley perhaps underrates the difficulties, 
and thereafter he does not fully appreciate the great efforts made by 
Lord Linlithgow to bring the Princes into the federation. He 1s, 
however, right in his judgement that the Princes at that time missed 
their last chance of effective survival, just as Congress missed the last 
chance of maintaining the unity of India. 

These are the main elements in the author's thesis, but he diverges 
from them with good effect to appreciate the complex character of 
Mahatma Gandhi, or to describe graphically the enduring work of 
the British irrigation engineers who transformed the desert into fertile 
lands, or to recount how the vision and determination of Jamsetjee 
Tata led to the development of the great Indian iron and steel 
industry. Sir Stanley enjoyed his Indian life to the full, and his 
robust nature will have none of the traditional nonsense about the 
white man’s *‘ exile ’’ in India. ‘** Life in India offered to the 
British cadet, whether in the Services or in the commercial houses, 
the finest prospects which could be held out to any young fellow 
possessed with what Mulvaney called bowils.’’ Nor has he any doubt 
that life in India is still worth while. ** Here is the allure of adventure 
—work and play on a far wider plane than offers in the crowded 
confines of the United Kingdom. ... Here is the assurance of 
opportunity.’’ Fortunately for both India and Britain, many 
hundreds of young Britains today agree with Sir Stanley, and, unless 
our nature changes so that we all become stay-at-homes, there will 
always be young Englishmen who feel the attraction of an Indian 
career. 

In spite of several glaring inaccuracies as to names and dates, 
this is a noteworthy book, informative, stimulating and eminently 
readable. P. J. GRIFFITHS, 


Garden Anthology 


Gardens. By Sir William Beach Thomas. (Burke. 2ls.) 

It is safe to prophesy popularity for this book. Sir William’s name 
alone commands the adherence of many faithful, and both the text 
and the illustrations supply an agreeable bran-pie for holiday dipping. 
Some people are said, in our slick Americanised way, to be ** easy 
on the eye.” This book may similarly be defined as ** easy on the 
mind.*’’ It demands no effort. You can drift through it, as you 
could drift in a punt down a slow river, shoving your boat into a 
backwater from time to time, with the willows languishing above 
you and the fingers of your left hand trailing in the coolness of the 
stream. Little water-weeds, and even little fish, may brush against 
your fingers as you trail them ; it is all very calm and reassuring in a 
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frightening world. Your right hand, of course, will be supporting 
the book ; unless, as I should advise, you have provided yourself 
with a cushion to prop it on. It is a cushiony book ; a soft book ; 
a safe book ; a soothing book; nothing disquieting to be found 
in its pages. No thorns in Sir William’s gardens. 

It is not an easy book to review, because it is really little more 
than an anthology culled from what I suspect Sir William’s friends 
would call ** gleanings *’ in his readings, laced with comments in 
paragraphs of his own prose. The best way to give a general impres- 
sion, perhaps, is to recapitulate the chapter-headings, which speak 
for themselves : Edens ; Gardeners, where I note with pleasure a 
tribute to dear Mr. Middleton but regret the omission of H. E. 
Bates’ immortal Mr. Pimpkin ; Nature’s Garden ; Great Gardens ; 
Small Gardens ; Flowers ; Pleasure Gardens ; Garden Philosophy ; 
Denizens, meaning anything from tortoises to birds, insects and 
fish ; Ornaments; Garden Romances; Academies, comprising 
physic gardens, herb-gardens, college gardens, and botanic gardens ; 
and finally a calendar of quotations for the year. 

That, then, is a summary of the book ; but if an honest reviewer 
must drip a drop of acetic vinegar into a distillation of attar of roses, 
it should here be stated that very few discoveries, if any, will be made 
amongst the quotations. Well-known passages are faithfully 
reproduced, but the discerning reader will look in vain for du Bartas, 
or Richard Payne Knight, 
be “Curse on the shrubbery’s insipid scenes 

Of tawdry fringe encircling vapid greens,’’ 
or even the Rev. William Mason or Erasmus Darwin with whom 
Sir William might surely have allowed himself a little fun. Since, 
however, the kindlier function of literary criticism is to praise a book 
for what it is, rather than to condemn it for what it is not, let us be 
grateful that Sir William has read his Tennyson and his Matthew 
Arnold, even if he refrains from drawing our attention to the 
pleasantries of Joshua Sylvester or Nehemiah Grew. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEsT., 


Kepler and Astrology 


Johannes Kepler: Life and Letters. By Carola Baumgardt. 
an introduction by Albert Einstein. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Kep_er’s three laws of planetary motion are fundamental to modern 
astro-physics ; it was he who first stated that the motion of the 
planets around the sun is elliptical and not, as Copernicus had 
believed, circular. For His mathematical work he received little 
reward in his lifetime except an Imperial pension which, despite 
every effort, he could seldom collect. Living in the opening stages 
of the Thirty Years’ War, he was-welcome nowhere. The honesty of 
his liberal Protestantism made him suspect on all sides. His life 
was one of poverty, relieved towards the end by the uncomprehend- 
ing patronage of the Imperial General Wallenstein, who was addicted 
to astrology. Fortunately for himself %t that moment, Kepler 
himself had not abandoned the old belief in planetary influences, 
In his attitude to astrology, however, he was as independent and as 
clear-sighted as in his Protestantism. ‘‘ How does the face of the 
sky affect the character of man at the moment of his birth ?’’ he 
asks in a letter quoted by Mrs. Baumgardt. ‘*‘ It affects the human 
being,’* he answers, ** as long as he lives in no other way than the 
knots which the peasant haphazardly puts round the pumpkin. 
They do not make the pumpkin grow but decide its shape.’’ The 
old science, as he saw it, was capable of reading character but not 
of foretelling events, a conclusion that ¢an have given his superstitious 
patron very little satisfaction. 7 

Einstein, in the last paragraph of his otherwise illuminating intro- 
duction, slides awkwardly past this point. According to him, 
Kepler ** had to realise that logical-mathematical theorising, no 
matter how lucid, could not guarantee truth by itself; that the most 
beautiful logical theory means nothing in natural science without 
comparison with the exactest experience.’’ Here he is merely 
repeating a statement,by Kepler himself, that in the philosophy of 
nature no hidden things can be revealed by geometrical symbols, 
but only things already known can be put together. He fails to see 
that Kepler accepted the science of astrology precisely because for 
him it was no mere logical theory or symbolism. Indeed, he quoted 
the horoscopes of himself and his unfortunate first wife as proof of 
its validity. 

Kepler, in fact, was far from committed to the empirical standpoint 
that was eventually to lead to scientific materialism. In his De Har- 
monice Mundi, the book in which he enunciated the third of his 
famous laws, he boldly assumed that not only men but also the 
celestial bodies have some soul or awareness of the harmonies of the 
universe. He sees the planets, indeed, as lying in the same relation 
to one another, and at the same intervals, as the notes of the musical 
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scale: a ‘* logical-mathematical ’’ conception associated with the 
name of Pythagoras. 

Kepler, indeed, was a thinker of profound importance, who was 
able to reconcile the ancient and the emergent scientific world- 
pictures ; it did not seem inevitable to him that they should eventually 
fall into mutual contradictions. He has therefore a_ particular 
interest at the present time, when the limitations of empirical science 
are becoming obvious. This small, and rather scrappy, volume of 
his letters, many of which are cut, will, | hope, be no more than a 
prelude to a full-length study, in English, of this remarkable man. 
And not only is he remarkable for his beliefs, his discoveries and his 
resolute pursuit of the truth. In reading these letters, one recognises, 
over the centuries—and despite the stiffness of the translation—a 
man of true character and charm, who withstood the trials of poverty 
and misunderstanding with an uncomplaining and unflinching 
humility. Here is one of the world’s great and good men. 

J. M. COHEN. 


Humour 


Allin the Game. By R. C. Robertson-Glasgow. (Dobson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Bedside Manner. By Robert Benchley. (Dobson. 8s. 6d.) 
Low Life and High Life. By Anton. (Harvill. 10s. 6d.) 
Sweet Corn. (Granta. Ss.) 
A Slight Touch of Safari. By Alastair Gordon. (Max Parrish. 
10s. 6d.) 
THERE was a time when I used to spend at least one day each summer 
trying to explain and justify cricket to foreigners. I should have 
known better ; one of its many virtues is that it defies international 
interpretation. Another is that it has attracted more fine writing 
than any other game. This one fact, I now tell my puzzled foreigner, 
should suffice. For this reason alone it was a pity he wasn’t born 
into the cricketing Commonwealth. My conversion to this type 
of advocacy dates from that Sunday when there appeared in the 
Observer R. C. Robertson-Glasgow’s essay on my boyhood hero, 
Maurice Tate : ** After a short galumphing run, like some policeman 
easing his conscience by a token pursuit of the uncatchable, Tate 
hurled into his delivery the harmonised strength of loins, back and 
fingers ; a perfect engine."” From A// in the Game, his Observer 
anthology, it is hard to choose any individual essays. I find even 
those on golf, a game | detest, delightful. A classical scholar, he 
invests his writing with classic form and an adaptably Attic wit. 
His catholic eye settles happily on all that contributes to civilised 
recreation, from the giants that ennoble it to the wives that knit 
through it and the sheep that are hit by it. For some time | was for 
giving the palm to the piece on A. C. MacLaren, which begins, 
characteristically, with a paragraph on Sam Weller; but there came 
a piece on a railway porter who would rise to no conversational 
gambit on the Great Open Air. ‘* ‘If you want to know,’ said the 
porter, and I did, ‘I’m a reading man. You can have all your 
games. Give me Bulwer Lytton.’ So.1 gave him Bulwer Lytton ; 
and his consultation fee."” You takes yer money. I give you 
Robertson-Glasgow. 

Little in The Bedside Manner will be new to the Benchley Club. 
It is a well-balanced selection of the master in most of his moods. 
There are the short saunters, some of them from strangely undignified 
positions, *‘ From my seat in a snow bank where | happened to 
be taking it easy *’; some incontinently scientific, ** There’s 
something tricky about a thunderstorm that I don’t like. Three 
summers without one have been so much velvet.’’ He confesses 
to a phobia of hairdressers : ** When by some convulsion of Nature, 
1 do find myself in front of a barber shop in the daytime, I stand 
and look inside, hoping that all the chairs are occupied. If they 
are not, I sometimes wait until they are. Then I go on my way with 
an easy conscience.’” He catches himself bending over an attitude, 
such as his enthusiasm for truffles, and over a cliché : ** One wonders 
(or, at least, J wonder, and that is sufficient for the purposes of this 
article). ’’ There is the plain screwball ; during a New York Moth 
Invasion he interviews a moth over a hooker of straight rye. There 
are his studies in The Classics: a letter, dateline, Calypso, Friday 
Afternoon : ** Dear Pen, I have been so tied up with work during 
the last week that I haven't had a chance to get near a desk to write 
to you.... There is a young nymph here who seems to own the place, 
but | haven't had any chance to meet her socially.” Note of warning 
to Benchley novitiates: if you are efficient, punctual and handy- 
about-the-house, Benchley may not be for you. 

Whoever **Anton *’ is or are, I like him, and am glad to have his 
swarthy, six-foot spivs darkening the doors, so to speak, between 
stiff boards. ‘** Could you use fifteen hundred hassocks, mister— 
and no questions asked ?’’ And the vicar’s door is no longer so 
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respectably undefiled but, oh, so delightfully darkened. Anton’s 
high life is better than his bourgeois in-betweens, but nowhere 
near so good as his low, whom he has all to himself as his (her ? 
their ?) inimitable pigeon. Joyce Grenfell and Virginia Graham 
are aptly introductory. 

Sweet Corn is about what you'd expect from its sub-title, ‘‘ The 
Undergraduate’s Guide to The Modern World.’’ It pontificates 
verbosely under enticingly cryptic headings on many of the problems 
which have engaged clever undergraduates since before Balliol 
proposed to Dervorguilla. In following the fashionable didactic 
method, it seldom steers clear of Potter-pastiche. One is interested 
to note not only that literary aspirants are advised to send frequent 
articles to the Undergraduate Page of the Spectator, but also that 
** to convert Socialite to Intellectual ’’ one must ‘* take three light 
Shaw plays, a dash of Brave New World, selected extracts from 
Waugh and Isherwood, and a-sheaf of Spectator reviews, and stir 
them together and heat gently.’’ In far too many places the style 
is wha@I call ** Cad’s Mandarin.» In generous mood I agree with 
the editor who remarks that this is a book for ‘* all those who, 
regardless of age, are blessed with the permanency of youth.”’ 

In my rough copy of this review I typed out the title of Mr. 
Gordon’s book as A Slight Tough on Safari. \t was a case of accident- 
proneness. The narrative concerns his short visit to Kenya, where 
he managed a farm, travelled and lounged, climbed Mt. Kenya, went 
shark-fishing and was uproariously entertained. If he would 
write reasonably, this wouldn’t matter. But he writes hideously, 
except when he’s deeply moved. Worst blot of all is his persistent 
use of the historic present tense. Slight is the word, but, to judge 
from that Mt. Kenya spasm, there’s more in Mr. Gordon’s pen 
than meets the eye. May it meet the eye. JOHN USBORNE. 


Anglo-Saxon Art 


The Oxford History of English Art. Vol Il, 871-1100. By D. 
Talbot Rice. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 37s. 6d.) 


Firty years ago Anglo-Saxon art was known to few save archaeo- 
logists ; though it has now been made familiar to us by Baldwin 
Brown, Clapham, Sir T. D. Kendrick, Professor Wormald and 
others it remains a difficult subject to tackle. Extant examples are 
relatively scarce, the date and provenance of many of them are 
still in controversy, and the historian is forced to argue his case 
before he can attempt comparison or classification. These dis- 
advantages have been felt by the writer of the volume under review, 
and the reader may feel that the archaeologist and the specialist have 
not yet fully prepared the ground for a wide and critical survey. 

Nevertheless, Professor Talbot Rice succeeds in making a unity 
from an age which, in the historical text-books of our childhood, 
appeared to have no rationality whatever. He sees the reign of 
Alfred as an epoch of artistic revival and as the beginning of a long 
process of development which continued well into the new age begun 
by the Norman Conquest. This approach enables him to follow 
each art in turn through the changes of two centuries, and in the case 
of illumination, at least, we have for the first time a connected account 
which takes note of almost all the existing works and weaves them 
into a pattern. 

With Alfred and Wessex as the focus of the book it is natural for 
the writer to stress the close connection with the Continent and 
with the Carolingian revival ; he even hints more than once at a 
** court group ’”’ of artists in England composed partly of foreigners, 
Beyond this, when a Byzantinist of distinction is the writer, we 
expect to hear much of influences from the Eastern Empire, and the 
reader soon becomes aware of the passage of motifs and art-forms 
from Constantinople to England. This is, in general, very salutary 5 
mediaevalists of the past have often forgotten the existence of a 
rich and highly cultured Christian civilisation in the East. Never- 
theless, the emphasis seems at times too great, as, for example, in the 
discussion of the date of the York Madonna (p. 137), and a glance at 
the index will suggest how frequently this theme recurs. In conse- 
quence, the Scandinavian element recedes into the background, and, 
though both Talbot Rice and Kendrick are scholars far too wary 
to provide rash phrases for reviewers to quote, the ordinary reader 
of the present volume will certainly see England as an outpost of 
Byzantine art, while the reader of Kendrick’s books will feel rather 
that it was a province of Scandinavia and Northumbria. In fact, 
all three influences were active, and yet, as we are more than once 
reminded in these pages, native characteristics and craftsmanship 
produced in all the arts a style that was thoroughly English. 

The general impression gained is certainly one of great artistic 
wealth which, combined with literary achievement, made the last 
two Anglo-Saxon centuries a notable epoch. With a scarcity of 
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The winner of Crossword No. 690 is: Dr. H. BROaADBRIDGE, 
Stuartfield, Ellesmere Road, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Have you ever considered the economics of cutting, 
filleting or processing ? Did you know, for instance, 
that more than half the weight of a fish is made up of 
head, tail, bones, etc.? Thus it takes more than 2 lb. 


: 
‘ an ? of whole fish to produce 1 Ib. of fillet. In terms of 





on the quay-side will cost about rod. per lb. 


This however is still the quay-side price. It does not 
cover the additional expenses that must be incurred 


price, fillets from a whole fish that sells for 44d. per lb: i 
§ Ki f TO wy before the fillets reach the housewife’s shopping 
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basket. Labour, boxes (now § times their pre-war 
price) and ice must be paid for. Heavy transport 
charges raise the bill still further. Finally, the whole- 
saler and retailer are entitled to reasonable profit 
margins. Thus the price of 44d. for whole fish at the 
ship becomes about 1/6d. for fillets at the shop. 
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What prospects are there of cheaper fish in the future ? 
The discovery of new fishing grounds; the invention 
of scientific instruments to locate the fish; the com- 
missioning of new and faster trawlers; improved cold- 
storage facilities—all these will help in time, and the 
Fishing Industry is doing all it can to speed the day, 
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British trawlers know their job! 
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extant masterpieces other than painted books, it is natural that 
Professor Talbot Rice should have put up a great fight to retain 
within the period those that are available. Thus the Romsey rood, 
recently relegated to the twelfth century by Kendrick, is here claimed 
for the early eleventh—rightly, in the opinion of the present writer, 
who would call attention to the presence of the dextera Dei, a typically 
late-tenth-century motif which did not survive the Conquest. The 
York Madonna is a more difficult problem, and there is much to be 
said on stylistic grounds for a later date, as also (in the present 
writer’s opinion) with the superb crozier at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and possibly with the Chichester panels, while the Liverpool 
Nativity, with its classical rotundity of treatment, and the Victoria 
and Albert Adoration, both here claimed for England, have marked 
stylistic features not found in any extant work of known English 
provenance. As for illumination, it also has problems of its own, 
not the least, from the general reader’s point of view, being the 
inadequacy of any photograph to transmit the aesthetic experience, 
and the difficulty of following a long catalogue of examples. In 
this field Professor Wormald is the master from whom all learn. 
The illustrations are, as might be expected, numerous, well-chosen 
and beautiful. A comparison with those in Kendrick’s second 


volume, where many of the same objects appear, shows each book® 


to have its own strong points. Sculpture and ivory naturally score 
successes ; of the illuminations, fewer full pages and more details 
might have been welcome. A few small questions suggest them- 
selves. Do we really know that one-fourth of the ivories of the 
period have survived (p.6)? There was only one monastery 
(Athelney) existing in Alfred’s day (p.12); Blandinium (p.23) was 
as ** Benedictine ’’ as any other abbey, and Aethelwold had been a 
monk of Glastonbury. The description of Alfred’s work (p.17) 
surely suggests a higher degree of culture than in fact existed. On 
p. 29 for Bideford read Bedford and on p. 68 for ** Volpiano ”’ 
understand William of Dijon. The handy neologism *‘* figural ’’ 
(for ** figured ’’) is perhaps overworked, and the correct but some- 
how unfamiliar ‘* porticus’’ (plural) occurs more than once. 
Whatever the reader may think, ** penner’’ and ‘* toggle ’’ are 
good old English words. Davip KNOWLES. 


Fiction 
The Frontiers. By John Strachey. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Men Like Shadows. By Dorothy Charques. (John Murray. 15s.) 
The Rescuers. By P. B. Abercrombie. (Derek Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 
The Image. By Ann Faber. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


No Name in the Street. By Kay Cicellis. (Harvill Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Happy Returns. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
Selections from Thomas Wolfe. Selected by Maxwell Geismar, 


(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
IN these days of restricted space the choice often lies between giving 
a novel an inadequate notice or none at all. On the principle that 
a crumb is better than no bread, I will say as much as I can about 
a larger batch than usual. 

Mr. Strachey’s short and vividly told story was written in 1941, 
A pilot is obliged to bale out after a raid on occupied France. He 
meets a girl who enables him to escape, and remains with him until 
she can follow 0 further. In the meantime he has seen an important 
intellectual reject the lure held out by Laval, and overheard a dialogue 
which crystallises the temptation to collaborate and the resolve to 
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resist. A Communist and an Austrian refugee round off the dialec- 
tical conflict into which the hitherto unthinking James has been 
precipitated. 

We have had to wait all this time for The Frontiers because the 
censor feared that an imagined mode of escape might in fact be 
used. Mr. Strachey writes sensitively and with restraint, catching 
the flavour of the French countryside in a way that made me long 
at once to cross the Channel. The form of his story commits him 
to his one improbability that Laval (Nordenac in the story) should 
hold so confidential and compromising a conversation out of doors, 
as he must if James“and the others are to overhear him. I think, 
too, that many readers will share my anxiety to know what happened 
to Madeleine. 

Mrs. Charques in a novel of great length traces the course of the 
Third Crusade, best known to most of us because of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion’s share in it. The story is told by an esquire, one of 
a small party that sets out from Stratford to join the massed forces 
at Vézelay. The delays, the adventures, the quarrels between French 
and English, the fighting, the treachery, the final disillusionment 
are unfolded with skill and care and a high degree of imagination, 
Two touches near the start reveal the quality of Mrs. Charques’ mind : 

**I went on one knee to them and kissed hands, and the heat 
from the fire, I remember, struck at my face.’’ 

and on the next page : 

** IT answered her simply out of what I momentarily felt to be 

knowledge : * I think I am one of those who always come back.’ ’” 
This combination of imaginative realism with an intuitive awareness 
of mystery saves Mrs. Charques from being burdened by her 
researches, and keeps the long tale alive. In her best moments she 
gives me the feeling of having been there at the time with a sharpness 
I have not enjoyed since I read Miss Helen Waddell. 

Miss Abercrombie’s best moments are so good that there is, even 
in a first novel, little excuse for her worst half-hours. The Rescuers 
is like a play I saw recently on a faulty television set. At one 
moment the figures were stereoscopically clear; then they were 
blurred in quivering mist. Passages of really excellent dialogue, 
wise, perceptive and revealing, are followed by passages of the 
flattest and dullest narrative. The fable, no great matter, tells us— 
in effect—that certain young women have a certain effect on certain 
young men. When Miss Abercrombie lets her characters talk and 
act, she is grand. When she tells us about them, explaining what 
they do and why they do it, she is an outsize bore. I read the book 
with an irritated persistence, unable to discard it, and often 
brilliantly rewarded. 

Miss Ann Faber makes her début with a sound and sensitive and 
well-made novel. I stress well-made. Even though here and there 
the joinery shows, it is a joy to find a young novelist who sees the 
need for shape and structure. Fanny, a junior typist, is picked by 
her employer to do special work for a reason the employer hardly 
realises. It is because she resembles a dead girl who might be alive 
if Miss Kempe had once been kinder. Presently Fanny sees the 
dead girl’s ghost. Complications arise, in the office and outside, 
but the good steady young man who loves Fanny is not to be put off. 
This summary is unjust to a full and sincerely imagined story, lit 
by intuition and good sense, which has the extra quality of making 
one feel that one would like to meet its author. 

Miss Cicellis’s novel is remarkable, but shows her to less advantage 
than her short stories. It has the sort of light one gets at intervals 
on a wet day in the mountains, cold and a little unreal. The characters, 
mostly young people, all talk alike, and very oddly. ** Gone, my 
curiosity,’’ says one when he has lost interest in something, 
A girl says to a man: 

**I looked hard, I watched all your movements closely, I un- 
earthed aH your motives with a sharpness I don’t usually have, 
quickly and nimbly, like a rat. I saw you sit... with all your extra- 
ordinary cunning lying forgotten and bare on your face.’’ 

A queer, dream-like book from an original, odd talent. 

Mrs. Thirkell is in triumphant form in her latest return to Barset- 
shire and its rituals. She is one of the subtlest of social historians, 
in that the reader can seldom be quite sure which of the county 
values she endorses and which she is laughing at. Sharp-eyed, 
agreeably malicious, and, underneath it all, still youthfully romantic, 
she holds almost every kind of reader, some all the more strongly 
because against their will. 

The one great service an editor can do to Thomas Wolfe Mr. 
Geismar has done, which is to select from him. Volcanic in his 
emotions, Wolfe poured forth everything he felt and heard and saw 
and smelt and wanted. Like Whitman, he longed to include the 
whole world. The general reader will appreciate his energy and his 
frequent flashes of genius more easily here than in the vast continent 
of his unselected writings. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Gitt-edged are still setting the tone in the 
stock markets and, in spite of the resumption 
of trustee borrowing on a modest scale, are 
making good progress. At last, it seems, 
the big institutional buyers who now call the 
tune have seen fit to re-enter the market on 
cautious lines and, with sellers content to 
hold off, the response of prices has flattered 
the volume of buying. If the wages situation 
took any unfavourable turn this movement 
would be quickly reversed; but meantime it 
is satisfactory that markets are not behaving 
as if we were approaching another autumn 
crisis. Provided that gilt-edged stocks can 
maintain their improvement there is no 
reason why the recovery in industrial equity 
shares should not proceed a little further in 
the coming weeks, although I think it is 
much too early to look for any substantial 
rise. The July trade figures show only too 
clearly that British exporters are now 
running into stiffening competition over a 
wide front. 


Japanese Bonds 

As I suspected, the announcement of the 
terms of the Geiman debt settle ment, so far 
from bringing to an end the rise in German 
bonds, has provided the signal for some 
heavy buying. Dawes, Young and, more 
particularly, the Konversionskasse bonds 
have risen by several points, and I still cannot 
see any reason to sell. What of Japanese 
bonds ? Are they also under-valued ? Here 
a buyer is still in the dark as to the terms 
which may emerge from the New York 
conference, but the probabilities are strongly 
in favour of a settlement which will be 
satisfactory to the British investor. One 
City house which is usually well-informed has 
made some calculations based on fair 
assumptions : (1) that contractual rates of 
interest are maintained ; (2) maturity dates 
of bonds falling due before 1965 are extended 
to 1965; (3) interest arrears are funded by 
the issue of 13-year bonds carrying 3 per 
cent. interest ; (4) dollar clauses are recog- 
nised ; and (5) Japanese bonds after the 
settlement sell to yield 8 per cent. to redemp- 
tion. All these are, in my view, reasonable 
assumptions. If one accepts them the scope 
for substantial appreciation in Japanése 
bonds—on an average by_about 40 per cent. 
from current levels—becomes clear. Two 
bonds with possibilities above the average 
are the 5} per cent. issue 1930, now 156 with 
a theoretical price—on the above assump- 
tions—of 228 and Tokyo Electric 6 per cent., 
at 168 against a potential value of 243. 


Powell Duffryn Expansion 

Preliminary figures for the year to 
March 3lst of Powell Duffryn leave no 
room for doubt that the board’s policy, 
initiated since coal nationalisation, of 
applying the group’s substantial liquid 
resources in developing oil, overseas coal 
and engineering activities is already yielding 
good results. The group's profits, before 
allowing for tax and depreciation, have 
risen from £1,957,000 to £2,332,000, or about 
20 per cent. After deducting larger sums 
for tax, etc., net profit, at £732,000, is 
£127,000 higher, and would have permitted 
a modest increase in the ordinary dividend. 


XUM 


The board’s distribution policy has been 
generous in past years and the 8 per cent. 
dividend which is covered by a moderate 
margin of earnings, is maintained. The 
year’s surplus earnings go to swell the carry- 
forward, which has now reached the impres- 
sive figure of £2,175,000. Although some 
stockholders may have been mildly disap- 
pointed at the absence of any dividend 
increase the £1 Ordinary units have improved 
to 30s. 3d. In view of the group's alert 
management and its promising interests in 
the oil industry, especially its 50 per cent. 
investment in Vacuum Oil in this country, 
I regard Powell Duffryn as a good holding. 
The yield on the current dividend is 5} per 
cent. 


Furness, Withy Surprise 

As investors are well aware, conditions in 
the shipping industry have deteriorated 
considerably in recent months from the peak 
reached last year. The decision by so 
cautious a board as that of Furness, Withy & 
Co@to raise the Ordinary distribution for 
the year to April 30th by 3} per cent. to 124 
per cent. has thus come as a pleasant sur- 
prise. The dividend is up from 9} per cent. 
to 10 per cent. and there is also a 24 per cent. 
cash bonus, against nil. Its 24 per cent. tax- 
free bonus paid a year ago was distributed 
not out of profits but out of a surplus on 
realisation of investments to commemorate 
the sixtieth anniversary of the company. 
In the light of the results achieved in the 
year to April 30th the increased dividend 
looks fully justified. Although the group’s 
earnings, as the chairman has often empha- 
ssed, owe a good deal to business other 
than shipowning, they are derived mainly 
from the operation of liner services on most 
of the regular trade routes. Group profit 
has jumped by £3,500,000 to a new record 


figure of £6,500,000, a striking reflection of - 


remunerative rates, especially in the first 
half of the year. The Exchequer has taken 
£3,200,000, against £723,000, but the group’s 
net profit is nearly doubled at £2,900,000, 
against £1,500,000. The increased distribu- 
tion is consistent with the allocation of 
£500,000, against £340,000, to fleet replace- 
ment account and with a further increase in 
the carry-forward from £323,979 to £402,336. 
On the strength of these results Furness, 
Withy £1 Ordinary units have risen Is. 6d. 
to 31s. 9d., at which they return over 7} per 
cent. The board’s decision can, I think, be 
taken as implying a certain confidence in the 
outlook. The units are a first-class shipping 
investment. 


J.C. & J. Field Plans 

It is seldom easy for stockholders to 
assess the merits of proposed expansion 
schemes and I doubt whether the latest plans 
of J. C. & J. Field, the soap and candle 
makers, will be any exception. The board’s 
proposal to acquire the issued capital of 
D. R. Collins, who make ‘* Goya *’ per- 
fumes and cosmetics, will involve most of 
the company’s substantial resources, but will 
still enable 9s. a shgre in cash to be returned 
to the shareholders. The earnings record 
of the Goya business under Mr. D. R. 
Collins’s management is impressive and it is 
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clearly an integral part of the proposed 
merger that his energy and enterprise should 
be made available to the Field business, 
which has shown a tendency to slip back in 
recent years. The purchase price is des- 
cribed by Sir Russell Keith, the well-known 
City accountant, as “fair’’ and reasonable, 
and it is intended, it seems, to pay 30 per cent. 
on the 5s. shares as they would be after the 
merger and the capital repayment. Should 
Field shareholders support the plan? I 
think they should, although they are 
entitled to more information about the 
prospects of the combined businesses. The 
existing 10s. shares, which had been moving 
up on reports of impending developments, 
have fallen back, now that the news is out, 
to 27s. If one deducts the 9s. proposed 
return, that leaves 18s. for the Ss. shares 
with a prospective 30 per cent. dividend, or 
an indicated yield of 8} per cent. They seem 
to me to be fully valued for the time being. 


A Share for Recovery 

From a high point of 22s. 6d. in 1949 the 
£1 Ordinary shares of Constable, Hart, the 
public works contractors, have come down 
to 12s. 6d. This fall is attributable partly 
to general market conditions and partly to 
the set-back in the company’s fixtures. After 
paying 8 per cent. for nine successive years 
the company reduced the payment to 6 per 
cent. for 1948-49 and paid no dividend 
for 1949-50. In the year to September 30th, 
1951, an improvement set in and dividends 
were resumed with 5 per cent. paid out of 
earnings of 12 per cent. To judge from the 
chairman’s statement issued with the report 
in January the results for the year to 
September 30th, 1952, are likely to show 
a further recovery. The chairman described 
the outlook as ** better than for many years 
past.’’ The order book for general con- 
tracting business was well filled at prices 
slightly better than in the previous year ; 
all the contracting departments were operat- 
ing at full stretch and considerable business 
was in hand in connection with the rearma- 
ment programme. In addition he disclosed 
that for the first months of the financial year 
ascertained profits had shown a ** satisfactory 
improvement.’’ Nothing, so far as I am 
aware, has happened to alter this encouraging 
picture and with the shares at 12s. 6d. 
offering a yield of 8 per cent. on a dividend 
rate which looks low by the company’s 
standards, they should have scope for a 
rise between now and the issue of the next 
accounts. 
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the only Postal College which is part of a 
world-wide industrial I Organisation. 
Courses include :-— 

Accountancy, Book-keeping,  Secretaryship, 
Journalism, Law, Business Management, 
Personnel Management, Economics, Office 
Organisation, Salesmanship, Civil Service. 

Aiso Courses for — General Certificate of 
Education, University Degree Examinations, and 
for the ACA, ACLS, ASAA, AMLLLA, 
ASMA, AC.C.S., also Civil Service and &.5.A. 
Examinations. Courses also provided in all 


branches of Engineering. 
E.M.I. 
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\ AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
s Duke Stree Gr Square, W.1 
Maytfa r 6626, provides =.) mprehensive 

f r High-Grade Secr Posts 
es com. Sept 6th. 
Sounty Secretarial School, 
Giles, Oxford New Course 
Wed. Sept. 10th Prospectus. 
TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
(Lond., 


Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
| London University 
LL B.D 
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B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., &c. Low fees. instalments.— 
Prospectus from C D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. BY2. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 


KARD-HARRISON PIANO SCHOOL. 
Sept 






term begins Monday 
Pre ion for diplomas and recitals. 
| fessors: Grorrrey Tankard, Eric Harrtson. 
For brochure apply 52, King’s wend. Rich- 
| mond, Surrey Tel RIC. 0520. 
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i late September or early October 

} um e Cloches (or by cloching out- 
| dox igs) you can be _ enjoying in 
Spring the most deli s Salads you've 
| ever earlier cheaper, more 
BS. 1 encounter in the 
“Tecommend the Chase Low 
erfect cloche for Salad 
it’s the most useful all- 
ket fou can get a 
is. Od. or a CASE of 


Box de posit 10s. 
te for Chase Cloche 
21, Cloche House, 
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| a ailable nightly at 
APPOINTMENTS v AC ANT | 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
| Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appil- 
| cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
| woman aged 18-59 <nclusive unless he or 
| she, or the employment, is excepted from | 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 

ies Order, 1952 
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seating 
doors only 
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in West Region at Bristol 

to News Editor Duties 
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to work di 








} comprise reporting of current eve | 
all kinds in West Region for | 
News Bulletins and associated . 
taries and regular topical magazir : 
as “Tae Week in the West.” Sound 

know- 


popraaiiots qualifications and god 
edge of West Region are @ec 
working with 
Candidates may 
simple microphone 
(possibly higher if 
exceptional) with 5 annual 
maximum £930 per annum. 
to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
House, London, W.1, 
Spt,”’ within a a 





ence of 
advantage 
undergo 
£695 





Applications 
Broadcasting 
marked “* T.A. 
For acknow! 


zement 


Geaeee “ene se mped addressed a 
U' NITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
| invites applications for Secrerary 
| Councit ror Epucatton tn Woripo Cirizen- 
SHIP and Head of Youth Saees nent, to 
pre ymote teaching for internati« under- 





standing withi n the educational system and 
U N.! S$ work among soung people Salary 
annual s 












Orricer to 

extend its Branc! ! 

the north e 
p.a., rising by annual 
25 to £600 TRAVELLING 
Universities aNd COLLEGES, 
U.N.A.'s_ work, through the 
it Nations Student Association, in 
| Universities and Training College Salary 
|} £350, rising by annual increments of £25 
to £450, with London Weighting of £26 
In addition to salary there are children's 
allowances and a superannuation scheme 
Conditions of appointments and application 
forms from 25 Char les Street, London, W.1, 
m receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 

| envelope . 

| Wetncrs Manor School. Qvatir1ep 
| Teacner required to commence October. 


General subjects but specially mathematics 
and Science, for Senior group, 12/15 years. 
Broadminded applicants who are interested 
in the individual child may apply. Burnham 
scale Residential or non-residential. 
Apply—Princtpat, Westhope Manor School, 
Craven Arms, Salop. 


ACCOMMODATION _ 


ED-SITTING ROOM with breakfast 
£2 12s. 6d. Quiet English house. Buses, 
Tube, Hampstea Hth. —Box 489C 


PROPERTY 
OR SALE. 27 miles Dublin, 1 mile Cur- 
ragh Modern Freehold Residential 
Property, 32 acres, 4 recep., 6 8 2 
maids, main services, central htg 3 garages, 
stabling, harness room, loose cattle sheds. 
Attractive gardens tully stocked, 2 green 











houses. All in perfect order and repair. 

Possession 1 month. Full details from owner 
—K. Boxe reoez Newbridge, Co. Kildare 

Ww. For Sale, charming modern 

r~% " cuaiet-Buneslow, Freehold, 

| Extensive moorland view. acre 


secluded grounds. Near Market "Town and 


Rail. Fruit and Kitchen Garden Main 
Water and Electricity. 2 Bed., 2 Rec. Rms., 
Kitchen, Bathroom, .C. Good Garage, 

Retirement. °£2,500.—Box 496C. 


&c. Suit 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
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LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 
(c ontinental) _ 





‘ur in the 








{,INHAUT.—Beautiful Swiss mountain 
Village Superb scenery, good hotels, 
Private party leaving London Sept. 1 
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ily Rackett, Hurn Court, 
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Mrs. SALTER 4, Storeys Way, Gamurt dge. 
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PPLEBY, as bridge 


Westr 













Hotel. Cent ‘ ary. 

ing, Golf, I ake rd. Pe R resle 

spe $ R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 

Bees EMOU Ti i ight Cours 

tel 3 e grounds, 

Every 1 rt lative food. 

Terms: 6 gens. weekly June one 
wards Tel 1944 

Fo PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur- 

ou at Farringford in the 

Isle of W y brisk sea air, wondere 

ful s i perfect service at Farrinee 

Foro H Freshwater, 1.0.W. "Phone 312, 


Details from the Manager. 
“OOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 





over 700 places throughout Britain 

whic h serve a good meal at a reasonable 
in The Good Food Guide, 
revised and much enlarged ut 

from all booksellers. ee by 

Cc ASSELL & . 37, St. Andrews Hill, E.C.4, 
Hore " DISCOVERIES,” and “ Little 
Guide to Village Inns and Farms." 

Each b’klet 2s. 6d., post 2d. Both, 5s., post 
free.—S. P. Hitton, 45, Fleet St., Torquay. 


( LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, MOUSE- 
HOLE, PENZANCE. If seeking @ 
restful hotel for relaxation and comfort, 
with excellent pitors ary ond good sea fishing, 





in old world can confie 
dently meet you Write 
Masor Bryant for 
( XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large 
Country House, 8 miles from Oxford; 
bus route. Beautiful gardens and farmery. 
Beit, The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 
sé TPTEN DAYS in Autumpb.” 
ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. 
(Sept. 22nd to Oct. 2nd.) 
Dancing, Highland Nights, Concerts 
Terms 28s. 6d. to 34s. 6d. per day. 
_ Tel legrams: Palace, Pitlochry. 





ws STON-SUPER-MARE. Windsor Hotel, 
ghly recommended for Comfo 
Private Hotel 








Service. Excelle we uisine 

facing Pier 7 gns. weekly Brochure. 

Apply—M. H. R >BINSC oN ‘el.: 216 

\ YEST Sussex ABINGWOR’ TH HALL, 
nr. Storrington Downland country, 

7 acres inds, it and outdoor games, 

11 miles sea Unli conesc. Good 

holiday centre term sts wel comed, 


Lo gu 
Stn. Pulborough. West Chi itington 2257. 





SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL. SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 





Course is the most efficient, the moss 
economical and the most convenient meang 
of preparation for the General Certificate 
of Education examination; B.Sc, (Ecom.)y 
LL.B, and other external London University 
Degrees, Civil Service, Local Government 
and Commercial Examinations, 

Also expert Postal Tuition for Prelim, 
Exams. and for the professional exams. ig 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, etc., and 
many intensely practical non-exam. courses 
in commercial subjects. 


MORE 58,000 POST 


THAN WAR 
EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


and hundreds of First Places, 
Prizes and other Honours. 


Guarantee of coaching until successful, 
Text book lending library. Moderate feeg 
payable by instalments, 


Write to-day for prospectus, sent FRE 


for the 
" i depar- | on request, mentioning exam. or subjects ig 
e XHIB 1ONS AND THE ATRES . 2 22nd. | which interested, to Secretary (G40). 
BY N ROYAL PAVILION allel’ Avila, | 
, ITION il] displ lay of Madr. , V 7 
a plat t 
Regent’ [a aure, Bold plate and Materia METROPOLITAN: COLLEGE 
I EF GALLERY, 30, Bruton “street, ST. ALBANS 
4 Ww ench Masters of the 19th and Or N.W.8 
wily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, |( Agents. ° or call, 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
poems —» 
at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Pu ! by THe Spectator Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower St,, 
by Gror eeipor & Co., Lrp., 36-37 Steward St.. London, E.1. Subs any address in the World: 35s. per annuq, 
th und & O as 1$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id gust 22, 1952 
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